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FINE SPINNING IN THE SOUTH. 


It has become a demonstrable fact that the spinning of 
fine cotton yarn is as possible and as feasible in the South 
as in New England, so far as natural conditions are con- 
cerned. New England is not by any natural advantages, 
except in its south-eastern section approximate to the ocean 
where sea humidities prevail, more favorable to the spin- 
ning of cotton than in the States contiguous to the South 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts. If suitable condi- 
tions do not naturally exist, it is too-well known that they 
can be established by artificial means, more uniform and 
under better regulation. 

Practically the only contingency to be seriously con- 
sidered in the spinning of fine yarns is in the securing of 
suitably trained help familiar with their manufacture. In 
this latter respect, the operatives of the New England mills 
are more efficiently trained than are those in our Southern 
mills; not because they are more capable, for the contrary 
is to be believed, but because they are better disciplined to 
this class of work, and live in a mill atmosphere that is 
imbued with it. The success of manufacturing any class of 
goods largely depends on the community of employes 
familiar with its production. That is; fine goods can be 
made better in a community acquainted with their manu- 
facture, and coarse goods in a community acquainted with 
their manufacture. This is the fundamental reason for 
the localization. of industries of every kind, whatever the 
initial cause may be. “Birds of a feather flock together,” 
and this saying is as applicable in the fields of industry as 
in those of nature. 

The opportunity for spinning fine counts of cotton yarn 
in the South is not so much, if at all, in climatic influences 
as in the experience of communities of employes familiar 
with such work, and not of a comparatively few employed 
The locality for any class of work is 
where the mental activities of the community engaged 
therein are engrossed in its production. There is, however, 
always a beginning, and this beginning is always an 
isolated one, a pioneer enterprise, requiring pluck and fore- 
sight, and, if well developed and directed, resulting in sub- 
stantial success, not infrequently more pronounced than 
such as attend subsequent attempts. Oftentimes there is 
nothing like being in the front in any venture, and the 
pioneer elicits the encomiums of the trade. 

We have had the satisfaction of critically examining 
the fine yarn spun by the Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 
—80’s to 100’s—and pronounce them equal to anything of 
the kind produced in New England for evenness and 
strength of thread, all from combed Egyptian cotton made 
on American machinery from the preparatory to the spin- 
ning department. It was spun on the ring frame and not 
on the mule, and speaks well for what can be done on the 
former machine. We believe that the 100’s made by this 
mill is the finest yet made by any mill in the South, cer- 
tainly in any commercial quantity ,on a ring frame. This 
shows progress in the production of fine yarn in the South, 
and may be taken as @ healthy beginning of what can he 


in isolated mills. 
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and will eventually be done on a considerable seale in this 
section of the country. Fifteen years ago it was thought 
practically out of the question to spin successfully in the 
South a yarn much finer than 40’s, due to climatic reasons 
and to the incompetency of employes who could be secured 
to work in the mills. Finer yarns than this count have 
been spun within this period, but none as high as 100’s, 
especially on the frame, till lately as exhibited by this 
North Carolina mill. Yet, to-day, there is the difficulty of 
obtaining the right kind of experienced help for this high 
grade of. work, and time will be required to educate the 
operatives to the éxactions demanded of them, but it will 
come. 


THE COMMISSION MERCHANT. 

At occasional periods, especially those when business 
goes awry with the manufacturer, the selling agency is the 
recipient of a splenetic feeling that may be harbored be- 
cause of the slow selling of goods even at unremunerative 
prices. Somebody, in all human nature, must be the bete 
noir of all the trouble, and that one is never one’s self, 

‘ rather it is the next man either before or after. This, at 
times, depicts the relation existing on the part of the manu- 
facturer toward his selling agency or commission merchant. 
It is by no means a new state of affairs, but is as old as 
the earliest days when the manufacturer sought the mer- 
chant to dispose of his goods to the consumer. In time, 
when the trade of manufacturing and that of selling be- 
came more and more distinct as a vocation there arose a feel- 
ing that the latter was receiving too large a share of the 
emoluments that accrued between the producer and consu- 
mer. This feeling, on the part of some, has not abated, but 
is as lively to-day as ever it was; and, moreover, it will 
never be mollified to such an extent that it ean not be found 
in some quarters and among some men. We observe it 
manifesting itself to-day in the publie press and in the 
market, with more or less vehemence, in the complaints 
that the commission merchant is absorbing to his own profit 
the life of the business of the manufacturer. 

There are merchants or selling agents who are deserv- 
ing of all that is said or directed against them for their 
methods, chicanery, and lack of moral obligation to those 
they serve or to the legitimate customs of the trade. Such 
merchants, however, in time, find a finale to their practices, 
which can not remain hidden forever; but some survive 
longer than others, by more successfully concealing their 
systems of operation under some garb of ostentatious fair- 
ness. But, as a rule, and especially is this the case with 
merchants who have an established reputation for honor- 
able dealings, the interest of the consignor is conscientiously 
protected, and advanced whenever it is possible to do so. 

Not only does the reputable commission merchant con- 
serve the business interests of his consignor, but he is abso- 
lutely necessary to the latter’s existence in the marketing 
of his products. This trade relationship has been discussed 
in all of its phases, pro and con, for years and years, and 
with all its defects such as accompany any system of con- 
dueting business, it has withstood nearly every demurrer. 
Nothing has yet been developed to more satisfactorily meet 
present commercial requirements for the distribution of 
manufactured products than the methods now in vogue. 
It is folly for the ordinary manufacturing establishment to 
attempt to sell its own goods and expect the best results. 
It is not sound in theory or in practice. 
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It is illusory to think in these days of specialization that 

one man or concern can do more than one thing properly 
under the same direct management. Fifty or more years 
ago, before the factory system had become established, the 
maker of goods could attend, personally, to all the details 
of producing and selling. He could, as was not infre- 
quently the case, manufacture a good supply of his commo- 
dity, shut up his shop and take the road in his visits to his 
customers. But nothing approximating this course could 
be’ thought of to-day, yet something quite as irrational is be- 
ing suggested by those who should, and we believe do, know 
better. To the uninitiated there is a degree of fascination 
in having an immediate direction in the sale of one’s manu- 
facture, but as a business scheme it is a source of disap- 
pointment if not of failure. 

There are manufacturing establishments that control 
the sale of their goods by those in their immediate employ, 
but in all instances of this kind the manufacturing and sell- 
ing ends are under separate management, as distinctly so 
as if they were different concerns, and capable of being self- 
supporting. Only large and heavily capitalized mills can 
do anything of this kind. It either can not, or should not, 
be done by mills of ordinary capacity, and it is not at all 
settled that it is the wisest course for those of extraordinary 
capacity to pursue. 

Some very fallacious ideas prevail in the minds of some 
manufacturers regarding the position of commission mer- 
chants. The latter would not be in business if they were 
not found essential, and their systems of charges for sell- 
ing would have been upset or modified long ago if they had 
been essentially wrong. Competition effects improvements 
in the course of time, and it does not require vociferous 
competition to bring them about. If a mill is able to fi- 
nance the selling of its own goods, it may employ a broker 
or & commission merchant as it pleases, and absolutely con- 
trol its output and distribution as thoroughly, with less con- 
fusion and liability to mischance, as though it did all the 
work itself under the most favorable circumstances. We 
have little faith in these complaints against commission 
merchants. A manufacturer is supposed to be a man with 
business conceptions, and in his thoughtful mood we should” 
be willing to attribute wisdom to his judgment. Machinery 
is required in manufacturing, and machinery, in a different 
sense, is required in selling the goods, and the two can not 
be operated by the same or like motive power, or by like 
business training. They are not analogous, though they 
may be correlative. ; 

In most instances, the commission merchant or selling 
agency, in order to keep expenses at a minimum to each 
consignor, must have a number of accounts and a variety of 
products upon which to conduct his business among cus- 
tomers. For this purpose he must employ a number of 
travelling employes at remunerative salaries whose expenses 
are large in getting into touch with prospective purchasers. 
In addition to this, a competent office force must be em- 
ployed, storage facilities provided, a sales-room furnished, 
besides the possession of ample capital to extend credits 
and sustain possible losses from bad debts. These have to 
be covered by a commission, the reasonableness of which is, 
after all, determined by the necessities of the consignor, be 
they financial or otherwise. So is it not the part of good 
business judgment for their expenses to be divided or borne 
by several instead of by one mill? This question has been 
answered time and time again in the affirmative. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The solution of the child labor question in the Southern 
States and elsewhere where similar conditions exist depends 
largely upon the educational opportunities that are afforded 
the child especially along the lines that will fit him for his 
life work, as well as to make him a good citizen capable of 
realizing the duty he owes to the State and to his fellows. 
The most judicious course to pursue for educating the child 
to his greatest advantage is a problem not easily solved. 
It should conform to the requirements of his future life, 
if this can be foreshadowed, but who is to undertake the 
forecasting of one’s future, especially in this country where 
social rank is no deterrent in worldly advancement to posi- 
tions of responsibility? But every custodian of a child’s 
welfare, now and hereafter, must take upon himself a large 
degree of the obligation of determining it during the forma- 
tive period of the child’s life. As a rule, the social status 
and occupation of a child’s parents may be taken as govern- 
ing factors in determining the character of the education 
that should be given him. Exceptions must receive indi- 
vidual consideration. 

In a factory community, the course of school instruction 
to be particularly emphasized is that along what is known 
as industrial lines. In a measure, this can and should be 
supported by State and municipal aid as is already done in 
some commonwealths, but there is much, and the greater 
part, that has to be done by individual or local efforts, 
more particularly so in the'Southern States where manu- 
facturing communities are widely separated,or more or less 
isolated. Some factory communities in the South have 
undertaken this work of offering educational facilities for 
industrial training to employes, not necessarily to equip 
them in the mechanical or practical features of the industry 
that may give them employment, but to discipline their 
minds and their hands to think and do methodically and 
efficiently work requiring the co-operation of their mental 
and physical faculties. 

In manufacturing localities, where the number of em- 
ployes in any one line of occupation is large, we certainly 
should advise the encouragement of schools for youths and 
adults, particularly evening classes, for instruction in the 
practice of factory employment, involving the study of 
parts of machinery and their functions, how they should be 
operated and the reasons. therefor, how departments should 
be managed and economically conducted for the best ‘re- 
sults, caleulations in the running parts of machines for 
effecting desired changes in the character of the product, 
those effecting the structure of the fabric made, as well as 
other phases, as processes, that may suggest themselves as 
applicable to the needs of those who are seeking informa- 
tion for their own and their employers’ good. To effec- 
tually accomplish the main object of this course of instruc- 
tion some machines should be set up in the elass-room for 
visional and practical demonstration. Old maehines are 
better than none, and undoubtedly can be secured without 
much trouble from neighboring mills. 

These evening classes have a stimulating effect upon 
those who attend them, that is noticeable in the more effi- 
cient work done in the mill, as greater interest is taken in 
the performance of duties. It may be remarked, however, 
that the attendants at these classes are almost invariably 
those who are ambitious to learn and improve to become 
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better workmen in a vocation that they propose to follow 
and thrive in. They give to the employer a source for 
selecting those he wishes to advance to positions of respon- 
sibility, for he who takes a studious interest in his occupa- 
tion or trade is the one best qualified to assume positions 
of trust. GaN 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is doing effec- 
tive work in connection with what should be done in the 
field of industrial education. It has not gone so far as 
we should like to see accomplished in the way above out- 
lined in the teaching of methods and processes of manufac- 
ture. It can searcely be expected to do this as it has no, 
or but few, teachers qualified for this work, which must, of 
necessity, fall chiefly upon those with actual experience 
with the subjects to be taught, and these are, in common 
practice, taken from the list of overseers employed in the 
neighborhood. But the association is working its way into 
the textile manufacturing communities of the South, and 
its labors toward ameliorating the social conditions of em- 
ployes, in the home and on the play ground, and toward the 
establishment of evening classes for instruction in elémen- 
tary branches and in those of a technical and semi-technical 
nature, are being more and more appreciated and encour- 
aged by mill owners. The policy of the association is in 
no way paternalistic, as its functions are placed in control 
of a board of directors chosen by the members of each local 
organization, which could readily take within its precincts 
a class for practical instruction in factory work. Textile 
employes should have the same opportunity for special in- 
struction in their voeation as is enjoyed by those in the 
mechanical, building, railroad and other trades, and this is 
what the plans of this association contemplate. Their 
plans have already been adapted to the partial needs of tex- 
tile mill communities, as noted in what is being done, as an 
example, at the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 8. C., about 
which we had something to say in our last month’s issue. 
Under the auspices of this company a large building has 
been erected at a cost of $18,000, and placed in charge of 
this association, which furnish educational courses espe- 
cially designed for the cotton mill operatives and inelude, 
in addition to elementary subjects, mill arithmetic, covering 
the computations employed in a cotton mill, such as yarn 
and cloth calculations, and those of cost. There are also 
courses in cotton yarn manufacture, and cotton cloth manu- 
facture, and lectures on various phases of the cotton in- 
dustry. 


REDUCTION OF COTTON ACREAGE. 


Every effort is being made on the part of the cotton 
planters’ organizations to induce planters to curtail their 
acreage for the growing of cotton this season, and to hold 
what cotton they may have in hand for higher prices that 
a shortage in supply may force spinners to pay. To cur- 
tail the acreage is a feasible undertaking, but the same 
urgent advice was given last season and the one before, 


- yet the object was not accomplished, as the largest acreage 


devoted to cotton in the history of the country was planted 
in these years. While we may be in accord with this ad- 
vice, experience has demonstrated the individual inde- 
pendence of farmers however willing they may be to have 
their organizations promulgate admonitions of what is 
best for them to heed, if their neighbors will only apply the 
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counsel to themselves while they remain at liberty to act 
as they please.. 

Acreage is undoubtedly the fundamental factor in the 
size of a cotton crop, for planting is the precursor of a yield, 
but the latter is also subject to the uncertainties of the 
weather which can easily make a difference of fifty pounds 
of lint cotton to the acre, which means, for an acreage of 
30,000,000 acres, 3,000,000 bales one way or the other, or 
a feast or a famine. Compare, for example, the seasons of 
1895-96 and 1898-99. Under all cireumstances, the farmer 
is at the merey of the’weather for good or for evil, yet 
whatever his fate, he must have an acreage of some size. 

We favor the present limitation of cotton acreage, not 
so much beeause of its possible effect on the price of the 
staple as that it will give a better opportunity to farmers 
to devote needed attention to a greater diversification of 
crops that their lands are capable of producing. With 
transportation facilities such as they are to-day, the farmer 
has near at hand means for readily and cheaply marketing 
his products to a large class of consumers though many 
of them may be at a considerable distance from him. This 
is distinct from his own wants which should be supplied 
from his own land so far as it is eapable of ministering to 


them. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS, AND AMERICAN KNIT-GOODS 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Joint conventions of the National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers and the American Knit Goods Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held in Philadelphia May 
11, 12 and 13 for the former association, and May 14 and 
15 for the latter association. Two sessions will be held 
each day, one in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. 

The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers will 
hold its first morning session Monday, May 11, in Con- 
vention. Hall of the Continental Hotel at 10 o’clock A. M. 
At this session the annual report of the president, and that 
of the secretary and treasurer, transportation, and other 
committees, will be submitted. S. W. Simons will address 
the meeting on “Trade Association, a World Power.” The 
afternoon session will be largely devoted to reports on “Cost 
Finding” and “Cost Accounting,” also an address on “Un- 
just Cancellation” by F. L. Chipman. There will also be 
held at this time sub-meetings of children’s ribbed hosiery 
manufacturers and men’s half hose manufacturers. 

The morning session of the 12th will be given to dis- 
eussion on the “Advantage of Uniform Terms,” “Inter- 
change of Credit Information,” and “Net Weight Yarns.” 
The afternoon session of the 12th will be given to the dis- 
eussion of the “German. Reciprocity Agreement,” the 
“Tariff”’ and “Ways and Means to Eliminate Trade 
Abuses.” There will also be held sub-meetings of the man- 
ufaeturers of women’s flat seamless hose, and manufactur- 
ers of 200 needle, and: over, seamless half hose and full- 
fashioned hosiery of all kinds. 

The morning session of the 13th will be given. over 
chiefly to-miseellaneous business. The afternoon session of 
this. day will be given to the election of officers, appoint- 
ment of commitees; and miscellaneous business. 

- At the meeting of the American Knit Goods Associa- 
tion on May 14 and 15, discussions will be held on the 
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ways and means for preventing unjust cancellation, ad- 
vantages to be derived from the adoption of an uniform 
order blank, and possible benefits from the adoption of 
uniform terms. Discussions will also be held on such sub- 
jects as “Interchange of Credit Information,” “Net Weight 
Yarns,” the “Elimination of Freight and Cartage Allow- 
ances,” “Special Packing—Can This Abuse be Corrected?” 


CONVENTION OF COTTON SPINNERS. 


THe AmericaAN Corron MANvFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Howps trs ANNUAL CONVENTION rN RICH- 
MOND, VA., May 20-21. 


The twelfth annual convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held in Richmond, Va., 
May 20-21st, at the Jefferson Hotel, the sessions being held 
in the Convention Hall of that hotel. 

The historic interests centering about Richmond make 
the selection of that city for the approaching convention 
attractive, as on the field of past conflict members from the 
North will meet members from the South in a national 
assembly and join hands in the happy bonds of reunited 
brotherhood. The city will royally entertain her guests in 
the manner in which Virginia is famous. 

Papers are expected on the following subjects: New 
Methods of Manipulating Yarns, The Work of Textile 
Schools, The Oil Storage System, A New Cotton Gin, The 
Cotton Mill in the Cotton Field, Inland Waterways, The 
Tariff, Cotton Goods Trade in the Orient, Banking and 
Currency, Bleaching and Finishing Goods in the South, and 
Modern Methods of Merchandising. 

The membership of the association totaled 1,062 at the 
close of the Philadelphia convention, showing a gain for 
the year ending with the eleventh annual convention of 462. 


MANUFACTURERS ADVISED TO SHUT DOWN 
THEIR MILLS. a 


Acting in behalf of the Cotton Manufacturing Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, its executive committee in a con- 
ference in Charlotte, April 10, decided to recommend and 
urge, not only to the members of the association in that 
State, but the manufacturers all over the country, that they 
close down their mills for 60 days so that the present de- 
plorable condition of the industry may be bettered. 

The recommendation which is no less than an order so 
far as the members of the State association are concerned, 
is not binding unless a reasonable co-operation be secured 
from the other mills of the entire American spinning in- 
dustry. 

Tt was decided that the annual meeting be held at 
Wrightsville Beach, June 18, Wilmington, N. C. 

The attendance was representative and large, and the 
topies discussed were of immediate and practical concern, 
R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, presided at the conference. 


Chemical tests are useful in supplementing or verifying 
eonelusions already arrived at by ordinary ubservation or 
microseopie examination, neither of which methods afford 
conclusive. results, because of natural variations and the 
use of yarns composed of mixed fibers. 
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ANNUAL MeetiInc—C. H. Fish RECIPIENT OF THE ASSO- 
MEMBERSHIP ABOUT ONE THOUSAND. 
Witt Errect GREAT 


CIATION. MEDAL. 
Gin COMPRESSING APPROVED. 


Economy. URGE THE CONGRESS TO ENACT PROVISIONS 


FOR PRESERVING THE FORESTS. 


The annual meeting of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers was held in Boston on the 16th and 17th 
of last month, with an attendance of over 300, ineluding 
guests. 

The meeting consisted of four sessions devoted to the 
reading and discussion of papers more or less technical 
in their character relating to cotton and its manufacture. 
President William D. Hartshorne occupied the chair. 





CHaries H. Fisi, 
Medalist for This Year. 


After the reading of Seeretary Woodbury’s report the 
award of the association medal was made to Charles H. 
Fish, agent of. the Cocheeo Manufacturing Co., Dover, 
Mass., for his paper on “General Questions of Cotton Mill 
Fires.’ The medal has been awarded in previous years to 
Charles H. Fish, 1901; Sidney B. Paine, 1902; William D. 
Hartshorne, 1903; Daniel Moore Bates, 1904; Henry G. 
Kittredge, 1905; William D. Hartshorne, 1906; Charles B. 
Burleigh, 1907. 

The student’s medal was awarded to the following mem- 
bers of graduating classes of textile schools designated by 
the Board of Government ,the award in each case being 
made to the pupil of the highest rank: Lloyd L. Delano. 
New Bedford, a graduate of the New Bedford Textile 
School ; James Groesbeck Coman, a graduate of the Lowell 
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Textile School; Theodore Eckhardt Raht, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., a graduate of the Textile Department of the Georgia 
School of Technology; Joel Robert Baker, Oswego, N. Y., 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Textile School. 

The Firth scholarship established by the association 
from the contribution of William Firth, sustains a student 
at the New Bedford Textile School. The present recipient 
of this scholarship will graduate in June, 1908, and the in- 
come will be available for the education of another student 
which, under the conditions of the deed of trust establish- 
ing this scholarship, is to be given preferably to the son of 
a member or of a deceased member of this association. 

During the past year the following eleven members 
have died: Henry B. Ashton, Bradford C. Divine, Frank 
H. Dwelly, Henry 8S. Houghton, Jr., Albert F. Knight, 
Stephen A. Knight, Alvin S. Lyon, John Tempest Meats, 
A. Curtis Tingley, Frank P. Vogl, Samuel Webber. 

There have been eighteen resignations and ten dropped 
for non-payment of dues. On April 1, 1907, the member- 
ship was 879, and during the year 126 have been elected. 
With this number the membership on April 1, 1908, was 
961. 

Thursday evening was devoted to a banquet, at which 
the following made addresses: Henry Clews, LL.D., N. Y.; 
Rev. Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., president Tufts 
College; Hon. Harvey N. Shepard, Boston; William Whit- 
man, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, Charles T. Plunkett, Adams, Mass.; vice- 
presidents, George O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; Franklin 
W. Hobbs, Boston, treasurer Arlington Mills; secretary, 
C. J. H. Woodbury, Boston; directors for three years, 
Robert Beatty, of Philadelphia, secretary of the Beatty 
Co.; Frederick A. Flather, of Lowell, treasurer of the 
Boott Mills; Joseph Merriam, Middletown, Conn., president 
of the Springfield Webbing Co.; director for one year, 
David 8. Johnston, Cohoes, N. Y., general superintendent 
Harmony Mills. 

The committee of resolutions, James R. MacColl, chair- 
man, recommended the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions and they were adopted: 

Resolved. That this association cordially approves of 
the efforts being made by Southern growers to introduce 
the system of gin compressing. It recognizes that the 
present American bale is not a creditable package and that 
gin compressing, besides producing a bale properly covered 
and of sufficient density, will effect great economy in 
freight, in cost of baling and in time of transportation 
from the grower to the spinner. 

Whereas, The bureau of the census has in recent years 
published statistics of cotton stocks in the hands of Ameri- 
can manufacturers on September 1, and, 

Whereas, The International European. Federation has 
supplied . similar information regarding European stocks 
semi-annually, namely, at March 1 and September 1; there- 
fore z 

Be it resolved, That the director of the census be re- 
spectfully requested to supplement the semi-annual 
European statistics of March 1 by reporting the American 
stocks at the same date. 
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Whereas, Denudation on the steep slopes of the White 
Mountains is now progressing with unprecedented rapidity, 
followed by fire that consumes the soil, setting back the re- 
turn of a usefui forest growth for a long period, and in 
places forever; and, . 

Whereas, Erosion in the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains is similar in -its evil effect, and in both regions the 
forests are far more valuable for the protection of water- 
flow than they can be for immediate consumption, especially 
under the present wasteful methods of lumbering; there 
fore, 

Be it resolved, by the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, That we view with dissatisfaction the de- 
lay in the house of representatives in torwarding the bill 
for national forest reserves in the White Mountains and 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, and we respectfully re- 
quest the representatives from our several districts to use 
their utmost endeavors to secure the passage of this bill 
at this session of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and secretary of this as- 
sociation are requested to continue such efforts in behalf 
of. this bill as in their judgment is wise. 

The following reports of papers read at the meeting 
are given in abstract. 





SECRETARY WOODBURY’S REPORT. 





The additions to the membership have been greater dur- 
ing the past year than that of any year in its history, with 
one exception; but the numerical increase in membership 
is not a full measure of its growth because the influence re- 
sulting from the foree of larger numbers applies to a wider 
scope, and has imposed upon this organization certain added 
duties and even responsibilities in respect to the interests 
of its members. 

It has always been the policy of this Association to 
attend to such needs even to the smallest details, as an or- 
ganization must be managed upon such a policy that mem- 









Dr. C. J. H. Woopsury, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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bership in it will be distinctly advantageous to those who 
are competent to be of its number. 

The establishments whose managers comprise the mem- 
bership of this Association amounted last July to 17,157,- 
637 spindles; 1,472 sets of woolen and worsted cards; 5,849 
knitting machines and 67 printing machines; and these with 
the industries represented in the associate membership, 
amounted to a capital of $734,586,700. A careful estimate 
of the net accessions since that time warrants the belief that 
the capitalization represented at the present time is over 
$750,000,000. 

During the past year the Association has to a certain 
extent broken away from previous customs upon which 
there were no rules to the contrary, when the condition of 
legislation relative to the establishment of forest reserva- 
tions by the Federal Government in the White Mountains 
and eastern slope of the Appalachians was brought to its 
attention. 


PRESIDENT HARTSHORNE’S ADDRESS. 





There has been a great deal of discussion, and some ef- 
fort at realization of plans for industrial trade schools, 
and there is evidence that the fact is somewhat appreciated 
that the textile industry may need a different training from 
that which is necessary and desirable for special trades in 
general; the primary difficulty being that where children 
are employed it is for purposes where grown persons are 
seldom available as learners. 
















Wairau 1D. HarrsHornNe, 
President. 
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One of the most important events in the past six months 
which our panic conditions unduly overshadowed was the 
Atlanta Conference. It was earnestly felt by those who 
took part in this conference that it was an epoch-making 
event. Manufacturers from the United States, many from 
across the water and representatives from the cotton ex- 
changes met the planter upon his own ground and it is to 
the credit of the planter that he acknowledged without ecavil 
the handicap which faulty methods had placed upon the 
eotton growing industry and which was reflected back 
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against him by the serious results to the cotton spinner. 
Some of the methods of the cotton exchanges received the 
strongest condemnation of both spinner and planter, but 
against efforts to legislate exchanges out of existence, wiser 
counsel prevailed. It is to be regretted that the matter of 
permanent organizations has so far hung fire, only a few 
of the associations represented having appointed delegates. 
The first set-back came from the British Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, a branch of the International Federa- 
tion, who claimed that to multiply organizations would not 
be of benefit to the industry, their efforts being confined to 
endeavors to unite our manufacturing industries on this 
side of the water with the International Federation. This 
would seem practically impossible of attainment, even in a 
very limited way. Not all the interests of our manufac- 
turers are by any means identical with those of our Euro- 
pean friends, and it would seem that the only kind of unity 
of interest would be such as could be represented in periodi- 
cal conferences, which it was the object of the permanent 
organization to foster and maintain. 

One of the natural questions arising from the participa- 
tion of the various associations in this conference at At- 
lanta is, how far our association can unite its efforts with 
others in taking official action upon other matters than those 
simply technical? The board of government has been ap- 
proached several times upon numerous subjects relating to 
legislative matters, but in which it seemed to them it was 
not within our province to take part. It must be remem- 
bered that we are an association of individuals and not of 
corporations or firms, and it has been our policy to avoid 
any entangling alliances which would in any way affect, 
either for good or ill, the financial policies of our several 
corporations. That it is possible, however, for us to make 
our influence felt, where it is proper to do so is evident in 
the efforts which have lately been made, under the sanction 
of the board of government, to bring reliable evidence be- 
fore the House of Representatives in regard to the great 
importance of preserving our rapidly diminishing forest 
reserves. 

While the financial stress appears to be over, its after 
effects are far from complete adjustment, and the efforts to 
maintain marketable conditions by curtailment of production 
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and reduction of wages seem for the time to be unavoidable. 
The lowering of the purchasing power of the laborer through- 
out the United States may have a temporary effect to fur- 
ther diminish the demand for goods, for which a diminution 
of supply is the economic offset. The insufficient supply 
of work is already returning to foreign shores many of 
those who have emigrated here: a temporary blessing per- 
haps, for the distress of :the unemployed in some of our 
cities is already serious. It is certainly incumbent upon 
every industry to act soberly and cautiously, but with a 
full degree of optimistic expectation. Speculative efforts 
to raise the price of cotton in the face of the diminished 
demand have been meeting the natural result of such efforts. 


COTTON MILL STOCKS AS INVESTMENTS—W. IRVING BULLARD. 








Cotton mill stocks are attractive investments because of 
stability of market value, large dividend returns, liberal 
margin of earnings over dividends and high ratio of liquid 
assets to capital stock. The seasoned textile stocks com- 
pare favorably, from every market viewpoint, with the bet- 
ter class of railroad and industrial stocks, and in many 
cases, the book value and quick assets back of the “textile” 
place it in the same class with the stronger industrial and 
railroad bonds, without a limit on the investment return as 
in the latter securities. Cotton mill stocks are conservative 
investments because of the ample margin of earnings over 
the dividend requirements, the low capitalization as com- 
pared with replacement value, the conservative allowances 
for depreciation, the very large actual net assets which rep- 
resent the security of the principal, and the highly efficient 
management characteristic of the cotton industry. 

New Bedford ranks first in the United States in the 
manufacture of fine cotton goods and fine yarns, and ranks 
second in the number of spindles in its cotton manufac- 
tories. All of the New Bedford mills are in a strong finan- 
cial condition, equipped with the most modern machinery 
and are conservatively managed. Their securities are 
widely distributed in New England and can be easily sold. 

Fall River, the largest cotton manufacturing center in 
this country, has more than one-seventh of all the spindles 
in the country, one quarter of those in New England and 
manufactures more than three-fourths of all the print cloths. 


Average | Book |Capitaliza- 


- Total 





NAME OF : Dividends | ,,... ae : 
COMPANY Incorpo-| Capital. Surplus. Debt. per Share, cgay spring Surplus | tion per |Par Value. 
° ration. q 1907. 1907- see Gunes (eet Gent) per Share. va casrenatd 
Amoskeag, 1831 |$5,760,000. |$3,720,691. |$1,425,000. | $21.30 $16.00 126 15-75 $64.59 | $10.76 $100. 
Androscoggin, £860. | 1,000,000. | 1,123,864. 16,559: 24.91 10.00 75 9-37 112.38 13.93 100, 
Bates, 1852 | 1,200,000. | 1,376,361. 117,545. | 41.87 35.00 130 16.25 114.61 | 14.61 100. 
Border City, 1880 | 1,000,000. 3335598. §00,000. | 37.50 23.50 119 14.87 33-35 12.51 100. 
Richard Borden, 1871 1,000,000. 502,174. 541. 32.62 20.00 *ro1 12.62 §0.21 10. 37 100. 
King Philip, 1871 | %,500,000. o51:765- 150,431. | 25.65 6.00 168% 21.25 56.78 11.10 100. 
Dartmouth, 1895 600,000.| 685,105.| 470,529.| 82.50 66.00 158 19.75 114.18 5.00 100. 
Dwight, 184 | 1,200,000. | 1,299,219.| 735,740-| 103.94 12.00 100 12.50 108.26 5-45 500. 
Great Falls, 1823 | 1,500,000. | . 960,000. 338,603. | 21.33 12.00 117 14.62 64.00 11,36 100. 
Laurel Lake, 1881 600,000. 184,251. None. 28.24 14.00 t190}5 23-75 37-08 10,03 100. 
Mass. Cotton, 1839 | 1,800,000. | 1,431,690. | 2,160,763. | 41.30 5.00 50 6.25 79-53 14.13 100. 
Lawrence, 1831 | 1,250,000. 787,000. §00,000.| 25.27 8:00 122 15.25 62.96 42.50 100. 
Pacific, 1853 | 3,000,000. | 6,332,854. None. §50.00 | 320.00 124 15.50 | 2,110.95 ious 1,000. 
Pepperell, 1899 | 2,556,000. | 1,628,487. 117,940.) «.. 12.00 158 19.75 63.7! 10.27 100. 
Sagamore, 1879 900,000. 355,693. | 607,899.} 48.53 30.00 85 10.63 39-52 9.80 100. 
Troy, 1814 300,000. 474:294- 2,816. | 335.00 67.00 189 23.62 794-90 6.31 500. 
Union, 1879 | 1,200,000. 584,044. None. 46.00 35-50 183 22.87 48.67 10.89 100. 
Whitman, 1895 | 1,500,000. 045.411. 4742245. | 29.76 8.00 58% 7-25 63.02 11.35 100. 





® In addition to which a 25 per cent. dividend was paid. 
t “a oo 100 « oe “ o 
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250,000 to nearly 3,500,000,‘ with an aggregate capitaliza- 
tion of approximately $26,500,000. The advantages of a 
large working capital are self evident. 

Nearly all of our cotton mills are capitalized for a great 
deal less than the replacement value, notwithstanding their 
machinery is at a high point of efficiency. It is generallly 
conceded that $17.00 to $18.00 is a fair spindle cost for 
building a print goods mill to-day; $22.00 for a fine goods 
mill and $25.00 and upwards per spindle for a colored 
goods mill, and. so from these figures one can easily see that 
the cotton mills are not over capitalized, but on the other 
hand, are under capitalized. Improvements in machinery 
have been so constant, the inventive genius so progressive, 
during the past decade, that constant changes in the manu- 
facturing map of the cotton industry have been necessary. 


W. Irvine BULLARD. 


More business men are ruined by their own bookkeeping 
than by incompetency or losses in trade, and the question of 
depreciation should always be an active issue. I believe 
that two per cent. on buildings and four per cent. on ma- 
ehinery for plain goods mills is ample depreciation, pro- 
viding the necessary repairs are made. A two per cent. 
depreciation on buildings would provide for any minor 
charges in construction, necessary for the arrangement of 
new machinery. If five per cent. should be taken for a 
basis of depreciation on the entire property, at the end of 
twenty years, if deducted annually from the cost price, the 
entire cost would be wiped out, but if deducted annually 
from the depreciated value, thirty-six per cent. of the origi- 
nal value would remain at the end of twenty years. The 
present practice in England is to deduct seven and one- 
half to ten points a year from the original cost of the ma- 
chinery. This amount is fixed by the articles of association 
and assures a credit which provides for loans at low rates 
of interest. These loans frequently amount to half the 
eapital, and while legally subject to call, are practically 
permanent loans as long as the plant is preserved by mea- 
sures such as the above. 





Corron is the leading textile paper in the South. 
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THE NEED AND ADVANTAGES OF A COTTON EXCHANGE IN NEW 


ENGLAND.—JAMES R. MACCOLL. 





The object of this paper is to explain more fully my 
views regarding the organization and work of an exchange 
adapted to the present requirements of manufacturers and 
merchants in this vieinity. The best model for us to follow 
is the Bremen Cotton Exchange, the membership of which 
is composed jointly of spinners and merchants, the former 
being in the majority. This differs radically from the 
New York exchange, in which membership and manage- 
ment are confined to cotton merchants, and from the Liver- 
pool exchange, in which spinners are admitted only as asso- 
ciate members. 

The first point that I make is that we need in New Eng- 
land a cotton exchange in which merchants and manufac- 
turers shall work unitedly for the development of the in- 
dustry, and together shall establish rules of trading, and 
settle differences that may arise. 









JAMES R. MacCot.. 


The Bremen exchange has no trading in futures such as 
exists in New York, New Orleans and Liverpool. In these 
markets the grade “middling uplands” is bought and sold, 
but deliveries may be made of many other grades at differ- 
ences fixed either annually as in New York, or at time of 
delivery, as in New Orleans and Liverpool. The method 
which prevails in Bremen is that the exchange establishes 
fixed standards of grade and staple, and the spinners pur- 
chase for present or future delivery the actual cotton that 
they need and use in their mills. When the cotton arrives 
it is sampled and arbitrated by exchange officials to deter- 
mine whether the delivery equals the standard in grade and 
staple. If inferior to the standard bought, the difference 
in value is allowed, and also if the deficiency is important, 
a penalty is imposed on the shipper. The Bremen system 
provides for arbitration by two sworn classers, with an ap- 
peal to a committee of members of the Exchange. In my 
judgment there is a great advantage in two men working 
together and comparing their findings on each bale as they 
proceed. Every man who has tried to classify cotton will, 
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I think, agree with me in this opinion.. So well is the work 
of the sworn classers done at Bremen that of 2,396,128 bales 
arbitrated in the year 1907, an appeal was made on only 
208,402 bales, or less than nine per cent. The Committee 
of Appeal sustained the sworn elassers’ judgment on 96,- 
835 bales, and reduced or increased the allowance on 111,- 
567 bales. The cost of classifying in Bremen is about five 
cents per bale, and in New York, ten cents per bale. For 
stapling 64% cents per bale is charged in.Bremen. Suppose 
that it eost a mill using 10,000 bales of cotton annually, 
$1,000 to have its cotton classified, would this amount not be 
far more than recovered by the saving of the time of its 
own men, and by the improvement in its product through 
the uniformity and the maintenance of quality of the cot- 
ton used. 

Recent years have’ witnessed remarkable changes in the 
marketing of the great Southern crop. The increased 
wealth in the South and the influence of the Cotton Grow- 
ing Associations have been manifested in the building of 
hundreds of warehouses and in the endeavor to market the 
crop slowly throughout the year, instead of in three or four 
months. If the warehouse system is still further developed 
in the future, it seems to me entirely practicable for a New 
Engiand exchange to trade in warrants or certificates of 
actual cotton held in Southern warehouses, either for im- 
mediate or future delivery. It is admitted that there would 
be difficulties to overcome, such as unreliability of classi- 
fication, but there is no insurmountable obstacle in the way 
of a final accomplishment of this plan. A committee of 
the New York Cotton Exchange has advocated the certifica- 
tion of cotton in Southern warehouses, and also the trading 
in actual cotton, which would result therefrom. 

I wish briefly to refer to the subject of “trading in fu- 
tures” as earried on by the large exchanges. The advan- 
tages of the future market are to be found in the insurance 
whieh it affords to those who are moving the crop; the 
opportunity to buy and sell immediately for any month in 
the future, and the hedge which is provided to cover distant 
sales of goods or stocks of cotton. I am not in favor of 
abolishing a system which has many advantages, and which 
has become so firmly ingrafted to the industry. In fact, I 
believe that both grower and spinner may have to avail 
themselves more frequently of the hedge which futures af- 
ford, in order to reduce the speculative features of their 
business. Everything possible should, however, be done to 
root out speculation and gambling and to make the ex- 
changes subservient to the interests of growers and spinners. 





EGYPTIAN COTTON.—P. N. CARIDIA. 





Irrigation is the cornerstone of Egyptian eulture and 
it is only by the organization of irrigation that Egypt has 
attained its present prosperity.- The system has been me- 
thodically improved during the last 25 years under the man- 
agement of English engineers to whom Egypt will forever 
owe a debt of gratitude. During the period of the low 
waters of the Nile, which exactly corresponds with the 
cotton planting and growing season, the application of a 
system of rotations insures to each cultivator in turn a pre- 
arranged quantity of water fixed by the Department of Irri- 
gation according to the outlook of the condition of the Nile. 
The application of the system of rotations ceases towards 
the end of July when the water of the river is plentiful. 
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The government has now turned its attention to Upper 
Egypt, where the construction of the Assouan dam which 
was completed a few years ago, was a starting point for 
supplementary canals. These will insure for Upper Egypt 
the same advantages as they have given to Lower Egypt. 

The area under cotton and the crops produced were for 
1907 as follows: 

Lower Egypt, Feddans, 1,289,315; crop, cantars, 5,600,- 
000. Upper Egypt, Feddans, 313,956; crop, eantars, 1,- 
400,000. Total Feddans, 1,603,271; total cantars, 7,000,000. 

A feddan is 1.038 acres, and a cantar is 981% lbs. 

It is not probable that production will vary much in 
Lower Egypt because growers have already increased the 
proportion of their land under cotton from one third, which 
was considered a reasonable proportion, to one half. Any 
inerease will, therefore, be mainly due to the reclamation 
of new land of which there is a considerable quantity in 
some districts. 

A very important question for the future of Egypt is 
the fact that the soil is getting poorer. This is attributed 
to the too frequent rotations of cotton, although the causes 
of this deterioration have not been clearly defined. It is 
pointed out that in past years with an area under cotton 
considerably inferior to the area at present covered, a crop 
was produced approaching last year’s crop in size. 

After picking, the cotton is usually stored, except in 
some districts where the small cultivators place it in sacks 
as soon as. picked. In the interior, the cotton in seed is 
sold to the merchants. The buyer overseers, through his em- 
ployees, the placing of the cotton in sacks, each quality is 
packed separately and -the sacks are marked with different 
marks. This supervision is entrusted to men of experience 
to avoid the mixing of qualities. Many ‘growers have large 
well aired stores which protect the cotton from any dete- 
rioration even if it is stored for several months. Weighers 
licensed by the government are usually employed to weigh 
the cotton but this is not obligatory. The sacks of cotton 
weighing 380 to 400 pounds onee filled and weighed are 
transported to the ginning factory by the means which best 
suit the buyer; the railway, canal barges, camels, or carts. 
During recent years there has been a considerable improve- 
ment in the facilities of transport. On reaching the factory 
the cotton is once more classified and weighed. 

The large export houses have a network of factories in 
the principal districts. These factories usually contain 40 
to 120 roller gins, some have been enlarged and contain 160 
and even 180 gins. 

The Platt’s knife gin which is in use, gins 100 to 110 
pounds of lint per hour. Experienced hands are employed 
for regulating the gins. An experienced man runs the gins 
according to the quality of the cotton to be ginned, and by 
regulating the distance of the knife from the roller, he 
avoids damaging the fibre whilst running the machine to its 
full capacity. The seed falls in an aperture below each gin 
and is automatically conveyed to sieves which free it from 
dust and dead cotton, “Searto” which eseape the gin with 
the seed. The Searto separated by the sieve is then passed 
through saw gins in a special room and separated from the 
seed. The ginned Searto is sold at very low prices on the 
spot. 
The seed of the best lots of cotton is carefully laid aside 
to be sold as seed for the next crop. The large houses give 
special and very careful attention to the selection of this 
seed. The remaining seed is sold as commercial seed in 
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the interior, or in Alexandria to oil factories, or it is ex- 
ported. 

Some of the ginning factories are equipped with presses 
which turn out heavy pressed bales ready for export. The 
cotton is pressed to a density of 37 to 38 pounds per cubic 
foot. 

From the ginning factories the cotton is transported to 
Alexandria according to the merchant’s convenience by 
barges or by rail. Presses also exist in Alexandria for the 
heavy pressing of bales which arrive from the interior light 
pressed. These presses are of a different pattern to those 
used in the interior. They can turn out 50 to 60 bales per 
hour. They have three deep boxes large enough to contain 
sufficient cotton for one bale each. The first pressure is 
applied by steam and changed to hydraulic pressure for 
finishing the bale. Both in the interior and in Alexandria 
each bale before leaving the press is cireled by eleven hoops 
fixed with studs. 





COTTON CULTIVATION IN WEST AFRICA.—-WILLIAM HOWARTH. 





A desire to remove the misconception of the American 
planter both as to the reasons which led to the formation 
of the British Cotton Growing Association, the possibilities 
which lie before it, and the success which so far has at- 
tended its efforts, is the reason for this paper. 

I take it that each member knows that America has not 
stood alone in the enormous strides she has taken in the 
production of cotton manufactures. The movement has 
been world-wide. Not only are the people of the world 
growing wealthier and wiser but new uses for cotton are 
constantly being found. 

The Lancashire spinner feels that by extending the area 
of cotton production over as wide a surface of the earth as 
possible we should be less liable to crop fluctuations. The 
ideal of the American people seemed to be to manufacture 
the whole of the cotton they grew. Englishmen could not 
quarrel with an idea of this character. Neither could they 
be expected to quietly see the development of an ideal, which 
in its consummation meant the extinction of England’s 
premier manufacturing industry. 

The Association has now been placed on a semi-com- 
mercial basis with £250,000 paid up, and although the terms 
of the charter expressly declare that “no dividend shall be 
paid for a period of seven years, but that all profits shall 
be devoted to the extension of cotton growing,” the asso- 
ciation is being worked on lines which offer promise of en- 
abling a reaping by and by. It is to West Africa that the 
energies and moneys of the Association have, in the main, 
been directed. 

Several American cotton experts were engaged and were 
instructed to make a survey of the Gambia, the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, southern Nigeria and northern Nigeria. The 
reports of these experts confirmed all that the West Coast 
merchants had stated. Cotton was indigenous in every 
colony. In every case the natural conditions were such as 
to justify the Association in looking upon these colonies as 
promising cotton fields. It was to Lagos and Nigeria that 
the efforts of the Association were directed. Much experi- 
mental work required to be done. The native types of cot- 
ton were found to be of a Peruvian class with a brownish 
east. In a few places cotton of a whiter and smoother 
quality was found, but generally speaking, the native cotton 
was not of a character which commended itself to the Lan- 
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eashire trade. Briefly put, the association came to the con- 
clusion that, whether planted in West Africa or in any 
other part of the world, cotton of any variety other than 
Sea Island, must necessarily be a black man’s crop. The 
return per acre is not sufficient to adequately remunerate 
white men. 

The Cotton Association is familiarizing the natives with 
currency and he is a bold man, indeed, who is prepared to 
argue that the African on his native heath will not make as 
great a success of cotton growing in the future years, as 
his cousin of the United States of America has done in the 
past. 


THE COMBING OF SHORT STAPLE COTTON.—JOHN W. NASMITH. 





The title of this paper suggests at once the necessity for 
a definition of what is meant by short cotton. When the 
Heilmann machine first came into use, it was said to be a 
comber for short fibers, since no attempt had previously 
been made to comb cotton at all, but only the long wool 
fiber, and when it came to be used on Egyptian cottons of 
1%-inch staple, it was thought to be combing the shortest 
cotton that it would pay to comb, and indeed this would be 
so, had the Heilmann machine remained the only one. It 
was the necessity in the hosiery trade of having very regular 
and very clean yarn of coarse counts, that first suggested 
the combing of “short cotton,” and we may now define 
what is meant thereby. It is intended to include in the term 
“short cotton,” those classes with staple from 5 inch to 
1% inches in length. The first effect of a bad piecing on 
short cotton is the frequent breakage of the slivers on the 
comber table, causing frequent stoppages, reduction of the 
already small production of the Heilmann and an excessive 
amount of waste sliver. ° 

The Nasmith comber is well known. One of the attri- 
butes of this machine is its capability of dealing with 
staples between 54 inch and 1% inches, for not only does 
it produce double the weight per machine, but it renders it 
possible to comb these short staples without excessive waste, 
the two essentials to make such combing commercially prac- 
ticable. In addition to this, it makes a piecing, which, even 
on these short cottons, is practically perfect. In the hosiery 
trade, the machine has long ago established itself for the 
purpose, and there is at the present, a growing demand for 
combed American yarns of medium counts. The technical 
point which renders it possible to comb short cotton on a 
Nasmith comber without excessive waste, is that the nipper 
ean be brought very close to the nip of the detaching rolls 
with just space between for the top comb, so that there is 
only half the diameter of the detaching roll between the top 
comb and the nipping point of the rolls, instead of the full 
diameter of leather covered detaching roll. 


CONDITIONING COTTON YARNS.—ROBERT J. HOGUET. 





Tests are of three kinds, those of the raw material, of 
the yarn, and of the finished product. While they comprise 
the determination of count, twist, elasticity, strength and 
other qualities, their principal object is the accurate estab- 
lishment of the total quantity of moisture in the raw and 
semi-manufactured material, or in other words, to ascertain 
the absolute dry weight. To such weight is then added the 
normal percentage of moisture established by custom, the 
result obtained being the “conditioned weight” or correct 
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weight of the article. The absolute dry weight of the con- 
tents of a bale is a constant and unchanged quantity. The 
actual weight of a bale naturally varies according to atmos- 
pherie or other influences, but its dry weight remaius the 
same. 

Established standards for moisture in textile materials 
areas important for both buyer and seller as are established 
standards for money or for weights and measures. A varia- 
tion in the quantity of water in a lot of raw material or 
yarn has the same effect on the buyer’s and seller’s bank 
accounts as an alteration in the size of the pound or in the 
number of cents in a dollar would have. The buyer and 
seller are protected against loss by a variation in the stand- 
ards of value, weight or measure. Conditioning, or the 
testing of textile materials, is needed to complete this pro- 
tection to those who trade in those staples. The amount of 
moisture in textile materials is constantly varying by natu- 
ral evaporation and absorption from the air and by the 
application of water at the different stages in the process 
of manufacture. 





SaturaTine Device ror Corron Yarn. 


The accompanying drawing shows a section of a device 
for saturating yarn with water in the spooling process, and 
which is in use in some of the leading mills making yarn for 
sale in the United States. A corrugated brass roller run- 
ning in a trough containing water is situated half way be- 
tween the rollers and yarn guide. The yarn passes over 
this wet roller and absorbs a large quantity of water just 
before it is wound solidly on the spool. 

The artificial, like the natural moistening of textile ma- 
terial is confined to no particular country or branch of the 
industry. It is firmly established as a natural and artificial 
factor in the textile trade and this is what makes it neces- 
sary for every person who buys or sells textile materials to 
protect himself against loss by adopting a reliable method 
of testing or conditioning all the material bought or sold. 

The system adopted at the Manchester Testing House is 
practically the same as ours, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing specimen of the certificate issued by the former es- 
tablishment : 

Net weight of bundle, 9 Ibs. 13 oz. 8 drams; total mois- 
ture, 10.25 per cent.; absolute dry weight, 89.75 per cent.; 
regain at 814 per cent., 7.63 per cent.; correct invoice 
weight, 97.38 per cent.; excess moisture, 2.62 per cent.; 
correct invoice weight of bundle, 9 lbs. 9 oz. 6 drams. 

In Austria the co-operation of one of the official con- 
ditioning houses with the Court of Arbitration in the set- 
tlement of disputes as to yarn, is provided for under the 
rules of the Vienna Cotton Exchange. The French spin- 
ners in their demand for the establishment of conditioning 
houses in connection with the principal cotton exchanges, 
urged the merits of the system as applied to yarns at va- 
rious European textile centers, thus indirectly proving its 
advantages. 
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COTTON MILLS IN JAPAN. 


The following list of eotten manufacturing establish- 
ments in Japan has been specially furnished us by U. S. 
Consul-General Henry B. Miller, Yokohama. 

Chuo Seimen Kabushiki Kaisha, Nishi Kujo Kamino- 
cho, Nishi-ku, Osaka. 

Osaka Saimen Kabushiki Kaisha, Dangenya, Minami- 
ku, Osaka. 

Nippon Menka Kaisha, Nakanoshima, Osaka. 

Naigao Cotton Kaisha, Gendowachi, Osaka. 

Fukushima Cotton Spinning Co., Shimofushima Iteh- 
ome, Kita-ku, Osaka. 

Kishiwada Cotton Spinning Co., Kishiwada, Izunami- 


gun, Osaka. 

Nishinari Bosekisho, Minami-denbo, Nishinari-gun, 
Osaka. 

Nippon Cotton Spinning Co., Shimo-fukushima, Kita- 
ku, Osaka. A 


Osaka Godo Boseki Kaisha, Azuchi-machi, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka. 

Osaka Yoriito Kabushiki Kaisha, Minami-denbo, Nish- 
inari-gun, Osaka. 

Sakai Cotton Spinning Co., Minato-mura, Izukita-gun, 
Osaka. 

Settsu Cotton Spinning Co., Kizuwaga-cho, Nichome, 
Minami-ku, Osaka. 

Tenma Weaving Co., Tenmabashi-suji Nishi Itchome, 
Kita-ku, Osaka. 

Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, No. 51 Settlement, Yokohama. 

Additional to the foregoing, Mr. Miller has sent a re- 
port to the Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, as follows: 

The cotton-yarn market is reduced to a critical posi- 
tion, quotations on the Osaka Yarn Exchange falling below 
$55 per bale (of 400 pounds). In consequence a number 
of failures among cotton weavers in the interior are re- 
ported. Spinning companies can not deliver goods with- 
out risk and they also are compelled to hold part of their 
production, with the result that profits on forward con- 
tracts already entered in their accounts have to be struck 
out. At the present rates spinning companies are making 
no profit in producing yarn and are possibly incurring 
loss. Moreover, there being few buyers, stocks are rapidly 
increasing. 


Professor W. N. Randle, head of the textile branch of 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., has re- 
ceived a letter from one of the most prominent cotton mill 
men of the State, praising the textile work of the school 
in the highest terms, and stating that the writer has em- 
ployed a number of the school’s graduates who have demon- 
strated that the Tech graduates are the best technical men 
in the South. 


Cotton is entirely dissolved under the action of strong 
sulphuric acid, but in a ten per cent solution there is no 
injurious action so long as the material remains beneath 
the surface of the solution. But if the solution be heated, 
or the material which has been immersed is allowed to dry, 
it will be destroyed. The use of the acid in the operation 
of bleaching depends upon the observance of these con- 
ditions. 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
PLANTS. 


4 





Hypro-E.ectric Power CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER ForRM 
OF PoweR.—SEVERAL Factors ENTER INTO 
Cost or DISTRIBUTION. 





Written expressly for Corron by Frances R. Weiter, of 
Pressey & Weller, Civil and Hydraulic Engineers, 
Washington, D. C. 





(Concluded from April.) 
The cost of water power developments varies with the 


nature of the development, distance of transmission, char- . 


acter of the power load, location with respeet to transporta- 
tion facilities, and many other factors. It is impossible, 
therefore, to closely determing the ‘average cost of the 
power, without a knowledge of the factors entering into the 
cost of the same. The cost of development in a plant of 
15,000 H. P. capacity will vary from $75 to $250 per horse 
power. Where the distance of transmission is constant the 
unit cost of the development, as a general rule, will de- 
erease as the total head increases. The operating costs of 
a hydro-electric plant are practically a fixed charge. In a 
plant loeated in the Southern States, of 40,000 H. P. capa- 
city, the estimate of cost per horse power delivered is $8.65. 
This case is an exceptional one and is merely mentioned to 
show how cheaply hydro-electric power under the most 
faverable conditions can be developed. In another plant 
of 40,000 H. P. capacity, also located in the South, the esti- 
mated cost of power is $13.90 delivered. In another plant 
of 15,000 H. P. capacity, with a short transmission, the 
estimated cost is $16.70 delivered. All these plants being 
rated at a 40 per cent load factor. As in the case of other 
power plants, the larger the hydro-electric development, 
the cheaper power can be delivered. In other words, it is 
more economical to distribute 10,000 H. P. from one hydro- 
electric plant requiring 100 miles of transmission lines than 
to distribute the same amount of power from ten 1000 H. P. 
plants each having only 10 miles of transmission. This 
principle is now thoroughly recognized and accepted, and 
the tendency is towards the development of large hydro- 
electrie plants to supply power to a certain district, rather 
than the development of a number of small plants for the 
same purpose. 

From what has been said it is easy to see why hydro- 
electrie power, as a rule, is cheaper than any other form of 
power. The cost of installation of a hydro-electric plant, 
in most eases, is little more than the cost of the highest 
type of steam plant. The depreciation of such a plant is 
less, being about 2 per cent of the total cost for hydro- 
electric plants against 6 per cent for steam plants. The 
cost--of labor is less, and, of course, the eost of fuel is 
entirely eliminated. It was estimated that the cost of pro- 
ducing power by means of a steam plant located at the 
énd of the transmission line of the power development first 
referred to would be $26 per year, against $8.65, the cost 
of hydro-electrie power. In comparing the cost of power 
the load factor plays an important part. In large power 
plants it is found that where the plants operate under a 
load factor. less than 20 per cent the cost of power pro- 
duced from a steam plant is less than from a hydro-electric 
plant, but beyond a 20 per cent load factor the difference 
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in the cost of power increases as the load factor increases,— 
hence the load factor to a great extent determines the earn- 
ing power, and, therefore, the value of any plan. 

We have seen that, excepting in special cases, hydro- 
electric power is cheaper than any other power when de- 
veloped under favorable conditions. Hydro-electrie de- 
velopments are of little value unless the power ean be sold 
at a profit. It will be of interest, therefore, to consider 
the various elements which determine the value of such de- 
velopments: First, the available market; second, the nature 
of the power load; third, the comparative cost of water 
with the cost of existing sources of: power. : 

The consideration of the market naturally should be the 
first step in the investigations, and therefore, water powers 
located ‘in large centers of industry are of greater value 
than those remotely located, necessitating long transmission 
lines. However, under certain conditions hydro-electrical 
power can be profitably sold where the transmission covers 
a great distance. The condition arises due to the high 
price of coal in certain localities, and many such hydro- 
electric plants are now in operation in the Western States, 
especially in California. Cheap power naturally attracts 
industries to a locality and frequently hydro-electric plants 
are the means of building up. large power consumption 
where before there was little demand for power. There are 
a number of cities in the country whose development dur- 
ing the past few years is almost exclusively due to this fact. 
Notably among the cities might be mentioned the city of 
Columbus, Ga. The population was practically stationary 
between the years 1890 and 1900, but during the past seven 
years, owing to the extensive developments of water power 
on the Chattahoochee River, the population has increased 
from 17,614 in the year 1900 to an estimated population of 
40,000 in 1907. However, from an investor’s standpoint, it 
is necessary to have assurances of a sufficient power market 
at the time the hydro-electric plant is completed to warrant 
an income sufficient at least to pay all operating expenses 
and fixed charges. It is well, also, that the power be sup- 
plied among diversified industries, in order to insure perma- 
nence of the power market. For this reason, a number of 
proposed large hydro-electric developments in the copper 
and gold mine regions of the United States and Mexico 
have been found inadvisable, owing to the doubt as to the 
permanence of the industry. For obvious reasons, also, it 
is better to distribute power among a large number of small 
users than among two or three large consumers, except 
where the cost of such distribution is excessive. 

Second, the consideration of the nature of the power 
load will naturally follow the question of the market. The 
ideal condition of a power load would be the uniform eon- 
tinuous operation; or, in other words, power sold to indus- 
tries having 100 per cent load factor. Except in rare eases, 
where power is used excessively for electrolytic processes, 
this condition is impossible to obtain; but the higher the 
load factor, that is, the greater the uniformity of load, the 
greater are the profits resulting from the sale of hydro- 
electric power. It has been shown that hydro-electric plants 
operating under a load factor of less than 20 per cent can- 
not compete with large central station steam plants, and 
it is desirable that the minimum load factor of hydro-elec- 
trie plants should not be less than 35 per cent. The load 
factor ean generally be inereased by the judicious sale of 
power and by efficient management. It is often advisa- 
ble to sell power during certain portions of the day at a 
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very low price, in order to flatten out the load curve. In 

studying the nature of the power load the cost of existing 
sources of power should be carefully determined to ascertain 
if hydro-electric power can successfully compete with such 
power. It is generally necessary to sell hydro-electric power 
at a lower figure than that paid for existing steam power, 
in order to induce users to change over their plants and in- 
cur the expense of the additional installation. It is not 
difficult to find the gross amount of power used in any given 
section, but it is extremely difficult to determine the real 
cost of production. Coal bills and wages are tangible, but 
interest, depreciation, repairs, miscellaneous supplies, water, 
taxes, insurances and incidentals are seldom rigorously 
charged up to power, and these are large items when power 
is used irregularly. After the gross amount of power 
has been obtained, the actual net power can be computed, 
after deducting all losses in belting and line shafts; and 
where electric drives are installed, losses in generators, 
motors, transmission lines, ete. 

From the above it is seen that the study of the market 
and the power load is quite complex and too much attention 
cannot be given to this preliminary investigation. Several 
large hydro-electric installations have proven failures, due 
to the fact that the market conditions and the power load 
were not given proper consideration before the plants were 
built. 

In determining the cost of hydro-electric power at the 
point of delivery it is necessary to determine the cost of 
the proposed hydro-electric piant and cost of operating the 
same. No two developments are built under the same con- 
ditions, and the cost of each project can only be determined 
by a careful study of the nature of the development. The 
factors which enter into the cost of hydro-electric power 
developments are: first, cost of land and water rights, in- 
cluding land for dam and power house, storage reservoir, 
canal and rights of way for transmission lines; second, the 
cost of dam, power house, canal (if any), head gates and 
penstocks; third, cost of hydraulic machinery, including 
turbines, governors, racks, gates, ete.; fourth, cost of elec- 
trie station machinery, including generators, switchboard 
apparatus, transformers and other auxiliaries; fifth, cost 
of transmission lines and translating apparatus; sixth, cost 
of substation, together with apparatus and distribution 
lines; seventh, cost of operation; eighth, cost of repairs, 
maintenance and depreciation ; and ninth, interest charges. 

After these various costs are deterniined it is easy to 
compute the total cost of delivered electric energy per kilo- 
watt at various outputs. A water power transmission plant 
is peculiar, when, as usual, the water is owned outright, of 
showing nearly constant operating expenses irrespective of 
the output; hence, if the receipts exceed these expenses, all 
additional sales of power mean profit, but it means profit 
precisely in proportion to its price, so that taking on large 
consumers at very low prices is usually bad poliey after the 
plant is paying expenses; it being better to encourage small 
consumers by the sale of power at reasonable figures. Ex- 
perience has now shown that hydro-electric plants may gen- 
erally be made very profitable enterprises, and if the de- 
velopment is executed on sound principles, it is well nigh 
certain to be a permanent and profitable investment. 

Hydro-eleetric plants, in general, escape many dangers 
which other large publie service propositions and industrial 
enterprises are subjected to. There have been practically 
no cases of bankruptcy of enterprises of this nature, ex- 
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cept in two or three instances of gross misjudgment of de- 
velopment of powers remote from any market whatever; 
the intent being to create both the market and power de- 
velopment at the same time. The ownership of water rights 
is perpetual, in which respect, securities based upon de- 
velopments of meritorious water power projects have ad- 
vantages over those based upon limited time franchises. A 
good hydro-electric power may be termed, in a sense, a 
limited perpetual monopoly. Hydro-electrie projects havé 
an advantage over other public service corporations, such 
as railways, owing largely to the fact that the heavy pay- 
rolls and other large operating expenses make it impossi- 
ble ever to obtain net earnings that are but a small per- 
centage of the gross receipts. 

It is only fair to assume, therefore, that during the next 
deeade the number of hydro-electric developments will be 
greatly increased and will relieve, at least in part, the pres- 
ent exhaustive demand upon the coal resources of the coun- 


try. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN COTTON MILL 
CONSTRUCTION. 





CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION IS Not New.—Acrs HAVE 
DEMONSTRATED Its DurABILITY.—AN Import- 
ANT Factor 1n BUILDING. 





Written expressly for Corron 
BY J. A. Houmpon, C. E. and M. E. 


(Of the Holmboe Co., Engineers, Louisville, Ky.) 





The object of this article shall not bé to go into lengthy 
and laborious formulas to prove the theories of reinforced 
concrete, but rather as far as possible to lay before the 
owner and prospective builders of cotton mills the reasons 
why concrete is a better and far more economical material 
to use ‘than the generally used mill construction. 

Reinforced concrete is generally spoken of as a modern 
construction material, and so it is in its more extended 
use, for it is only in the last few years, comparatively, 
that it has been extensively used in building construetion, 
but it is not'a new material, in the sense that it has not 
been tried, nor is there lack of examples showing its last- 
ing qualities and actions under different conditions. Con- 
crete was used in the early ages for foundations and por- 
tions of buildings. 

A couple of years ago, in lecturing on reinforced con- 
crete, the writer jokingly remarked that it would not be 
surprising if some enthusiast would claim that the pyra- 
mids of old were made of concrete, as that seemed a 
very easy solution of how the ancients had accomplished 
such wonderful construction with very primitive means in 
the way of tools; arid it was certainly ‘a péeuliar coinci- 
dence that a few months after, a journal devoted to eon- 
erete in an article made the statement that undoubtedly 
this was the case. 

As above stated, at any. rate, concrete was used in the 
very early ages, and ‘both in Italy ‘and Spain, excavations 
have revealed concreté with iron imbedded in it, which 
demonstrated. beyond a doubt both the durability of con- 
ereté ‘and its’ preservative qualities to iron imbedded in it, 
as the iron ‘was found to be in perfect state of preserva- 
Gee's ct ct ; 

Like any material that has been pushed extensively to 
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the front, reinforced concrete has had its enemies, but as 
these mostly have been prompted by business interests, 
being engaged in manufacture of competitive material, they 
have all been brushed away, until now reinforced concrete 
stands forth as one of the most important factors in build- 
ing construction. It may be true that there is yet much 
to learn about reinforced concrete, but as it is, it compares 
more favorably with other methods of construction. 

4 Generally speaking, the ingredients used in reinforced 
concrete can be obtained in almost any locality without 
any delay whatever, and this in itself will appeal to a 
prospective builder, who has had experience with delays 
eaused by the sometime impossibility of obtaining either 
lumber, brick or steel. 

Time is money, and nobody realizes this better than the 
manufacturer, who, maybe, has ordered his machinery, and 
who has his books filled with orders, which he has prom- 
ised to furnish at a certain time, or whose mill perhaps has 
burned down, and who can’t afford to wait, as sometimes 
is the case, three or four months for lumber or steel to be 
shipped. 

All that is needed to start on a concrete building is a 
earload of cement, a pile of sand and gravel or rock, which 
all can be gotten together while the foundation is being dug. 

There are a great many advantages in reinforced con- 
crete construction and a great many reasons why it should 
be adopted. 

To begin at the bottom: Foundations built of conerete 
is a great saving over brick or stone, as it is stronger and 
can be spread over a greater area, that is, footings can 
‘be made wider, without going to the depths ordinarily 
used and needed with either stone or brick. This means 
less material in both walls and footings, besides excavation 
need not be carried so deep. 

The walls can be made much lighter than brick and 
ean be carried up in narrow piers with a small girder 
tieing the piers together at each floor-level, thereby leaving 
@ maximum opening for window space, and as light is one 
of the prime essentials in cotton mill construction, this is 
an important feature. 

The interior columns and the floors are also built of re- 
inforeed concrete and they are carried up at the same time 
as the walls, making one solid mass of concrete all tied 
together in such a manner that the whole building is made 
as if hewed out of.a solid block of stone, only much 
stronger. 

The reinforcement is of steel and as the word implies 
is for the purpose of reinforcing or strengthening the con- 
crete. 

To illustrate this it is unavoidable to use technical terms, 

viz., compression and tension. Compression is caused by 
loads, which tend to compress or crush the material, and 
tension is caused by loads which tend to pull the material 
apart. ; 
Conerete is strong in compression and weak in tension, 
and the steel is therefore imbedded in the concrete in suclf 
a manner that it will take care of the tension, and in this 
manner the materials will act together. 

Just how they act together and to what extent they 
act together under temperature changes, etc., we will not 
go into here, as it is a tedious proposition and not at all 
necessary for the purpose of this article, except to say, 
that experiments have shown these actions to be almost 
perfect. (To be Continued.) 
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Corron Market L&GIsLATION.—Fautsz Propuers.—ANntI- 
Bucket Laws SHOULD BE ENACTED.—LEGITIMATE 
ExcHANGES SHOULD BE UPHELD. 





BY WALTER PARKER. 





The folly of hysterical cotton market legislation has 
come home to the producer of cotton in the briefest con- 
ceivable period of time for the remnant of what is relatively 
one of the smallest crops ever produced is slowly passing 
into the hands of the consumer at prices fully two cents a 
pound below all of the established standards and experience 
developed dogmas of cotton market precedure. To the 
careful student of the staple cause and effect stand out 
boldly and unmistakably. The extremist and his blind fol- 
lowers who do not understand the trend of present day ten- 
dencies, nor the disadvantages, uncommercial expenses and 
hostile influences placed upon the producers’ end of the 
cotton industry, attribute the low price of cotton, in the 
face of a small supply and a relatively large consumption, 
to the wiles, schemes, manipulations and wrongful practices 
of speculators and spinners, but never for one moment 
place the blame, where it rightfully belongs, upon the false 
prophets who have led them into the worst sort of a wil- 
derness. 

ERRORS OF STATES IN THEIR ANTI-BUCKET SHOP LAWS. 

The States of Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and the Carolinas seriously erred in the framing 
of their so-called anti-bucket shop laws by hopelessly jum- 
bling a complexity of ideas and confusing subjects, and then 
drafting restrictive provisions to apply to all alike. The 
absurdity of making a single sentence or section of a legis- 
lative measure apply to both the helpful system of creating 
and providing an actual market for spot cotton in advance 
of production through the buying and selling of cotton for 
future delivery with delivery contemplated, and the bucket 
shop system of gambling on the differences in the fluc- 
tuations of cotton quotations in a bucket shop gambling 
resort where the delivery of the actual is not intended, pro- 
vided for or ever contemplated, was apparent to all men 
who knew enough about the subject to express an intelli- 
gent opinion, and yet the States mentioned above enacted 
such laws, one after the other, and the legislators thereof, 
many of whom knew they had erred but who had not the 
moral courage to oppose the wave of fanaticism that had 
been fanned up by the extremists and demagogues generally, 
went home to receive the plaudits of their deluded constitu- 
ents, and, incidentally, such further political favors, pre- 
ferment and plums as lay within their reach. 

RESTRICTING THE RIGHT OF LEGITIMATE CONTRACT. 

When the Mayfield bill was before the Texas legislature 
—a measure which permits the people of Texas to depress 
the cotton market at will but which denies them the privi- 
lege of protecting the value of cotton—a number of legisla- 
tors openly admitted that the law was wrong in principle, 
would hurt the producer and in no way help him, and, in 
the interest of Texas’ greatest agricultural interest, would 
ere long have to be repealed, yet they said. they would vote 
for it because “the farmers at home were stirred up, re- 

garded the cotton exchanges and the bucket shops as one 
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and the same, and had endorsed the most extreme measure 
that had been offered.” And so the Mayfield bill became 
a law and is now being openly violated by merchants and 
cotton handlers generally, but through its restrictions on 
the right of legitimate contract robs the farmer every time 
he sells spot cotton of a very substantial part of the price 
he otherwise would receive. 

The law of Arkansas prohibits the posting of quota- 
tions and in some cases prohibits the circulation by tele- 
graph and telephone of valuable information concerning 
the cotton markets of the’ world. Consequently a cotton 
buyer willing to spent $100 a month for private informa 
tion can buy cotton at an unwarranted advantage from 
producers who now have no means of knowizig what their 
product is worth other than what the buyer tells them. 

Of these uncommercial cotton market laws, W. L. Foster, 
who produces about 5,000 bales of cotton yearly on his 
plantations near Shreveport, La., says: “I believe the anti- 
future enactments by some of the cotton States in the past 
year stand monumental in their folly, amount to a crime 
against the cotton producer, and have cost him millions 
already.” 

F. L. Maxwell, of Mound, La., who produces 3,000 bales 
annually, says: “What we farmers want is a square deal 
in the future market in order that we can sell futures 
against our spot cotton whenever the price is satisfactory.” 

President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress on the 
bucket shop evil said: “The great bulk of business trans- 
acted on the-exchanges is not only legitimate but is neces- 
sary to the working of our modern industrial system and 
extreme care would have to be taken not to interfere with 
this business in doing away with the ‘bucket shop’ type of 
operation.” 

Some twelve years ago Germany, at the request of the 
grain farmers, enacted an anti-future trading law which by 
doing, exactly what the laws of Georgia, Arkansas, Texas 
and other States are doing, reduced the price of grain in 
the farmers’ hands, gave the middleman buyer a direct and 
permanent advantage, and soon compelled the farmers to 
ask the government to suspend the enforcement of the law, 
which was done. 

THERE SHOULD BE GENUINE ANTI-BUCKET SHOP LAWS. 

Had the Southern States which have passed hostile laws 
first made a careful investigation of the cotton market, its 
needs, benefits and functions, the first law they would have 
enacted would have been a genuine anti-bucket shop meas- 
ure, without reference to fancied or real cotton market evils. 
This would have disposed of the bucket shop gambling evil 
promptly and effectively. Next the legislatures would have 

considered the cotton exchanges with the single object of 
discovering whether or not the rules enforced gave either 
buyer or seller an unwarranted advantage and whether or 
not the welfare of the producer was helped or injured by 
the part the exchanges play in cotton market affairs. Upon 
the result of such an inquiry would have been predicated 
any laws affecting the cotton market that might then have 
been deemed necessary. None of this was done. No cotton 


merchant, broker, spinner, or officer of a cotton exchange 
was invited to appear and discuss the merits and demerits 
of the future trading system, but the men who openly ex- 
pressed the opinion that the difference between a bucket 
shop and a cotton exchange was the difference between 
tweedle dee and tweedle dum were in constant attendance. 
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The only perfect anti-bucket shop law that can be — 
drawn is one that actually prohibits bucket shops from be- 
ing operated, and does not confuse other subjects with the 
bucket shop evil. Thus far only one such law has been 
drafted, that in force in Massachusetts, and in some four- 
teen grain producing States of the West and Northwest 
which are to-day the most prosperous agricultural States in 
the Union. 

That law, which in all its essential features should be. on 
the statute books of every State in the country, is as follows: 


“ESSENTIAL PROVISIONS OF AN EFFECTIVE ANTI-BUCKET SHOP 
LAW. 

The first section should define a bucket shop as follows: 
“A bucket shop is an office, store or other place, wherein 
the proprietor or keeper thereof, either in his own behalf, 
or in that of others, or as agent or correspondent of any 
person, corporation, association or co-partnership within or 
without this State, conducts the business of making or 
offering to make contracts, agreements, trades or transac- 
tions respecting the purchase or sale, or purchase and sale, 
of any cotton, or other commodities or personal property, 
wherein both parties thereto, or said proprietor or keeper, 
contemplates or intends that such contracts, agreements, 
trades or transactions shall be, or may be closed, adjusted 
or settled according to, or upon the basis of the public 
market quotations of prices made on any board of trade 
or exchange upon which the commodities or securities re- 
ferred to in said contracts, etc., are dealt in, and without 
a bona fide transaction on such board of trade or exchange, 
or wherein both parties or such keeper or proprietor shall 
contemplate or intend that such contract, ete., shall be, or 
may be, deemed closed or determined when the public 
market quotations of prices made on such board of trade or 
exchange for the articles or securities named in said con- 
tracts, ete., shall reach a certain figure, and also any office, 
store or other place where the keeper or proprietor thereof, 
either in his own behalf, or of others as agent, makes, or 
offers to make with others contracts, trades or transactions 
for the purchase or sale of any such commodity or security 
wherein the parties thereto do not contemplate the actual 
receipt or delivery of such property, or where it is not 
placed as a hedge or protection against fluctuations in value 
of such property, but do contemplate a settlement thereof 
based upon differences in the prices at which said property 
is; or is claimed to be, bought and sold. The said crime 
shall be complete against any proprietor or keeper thus 
offering to make any contracts, ete., whether such offer is 
accepted or not. 

“Tt is the intention of this act to prohibit, prevent and 
punish within this State, the business now engaged in and 
conducted in places commonly known and designated as 
‘bucket shops’ by persons, corporations, associations or co- 
partnerships, who or which ostensibly carry on the business 
or occupation of commission merchants or brokers in cotton, 
stocks or bonds or other commodities or securities, and to 
require legitimate brokers to refuse gambling contracts and 
to prevent gambling in such property by individuals.” 

Subsequent sections should declare it to be unlawful for 
any corporation, association, co-partnership or person to or 
cause to be kept any bucket shops, and should provide as 
a penalty for such crime a fine of not less than $500 and 
not more than $2,000, and imprisonment for not less than 
30 days and not more than 90 days. In the case of a cor- 
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poration forfeiture of charter should be provided addi- 
tionally. The display of quotations with a view to viola- 
ting the law should constitute a crime and the violator be 
subject to a fine as an accessory in the same manner as a 
principal. 

It should be made the duty of every commission mer- 
chant, co-partnership, association, corporation or broker do- 
ing business as such to furnish every customer for whom 
has been executed any order for the actual purchase or sale 
of any commodities, either for immediate or future de- 
livery, a written statement containing the names of the par- 
ties for whom such property. was bought or to whom sold, 
the time when, the place where and the price at which the 
same was either bought or sold, and failure to furnish such 
statement should be made prima facie evidence that such 
property was not bought or sold in a legitimate manner. 

Under the law all persons or firms representing them- 
selves as brokers for the purchase and sale for immediate 
or future delivery of the commodities enumerated should 
be compelled to be either a member of or a duly accredited 
agent of a member of some reputable chartered board of 
trade or exchange, and the broker executing the order should 
be a member of such an exchange. Certificate of member- 
ship should be conspicuously posted in all such brokers’ 
places of business. 

Before executing any order every commission broker 
should require from his customer a written declaration that 
actual delivery or acceptance is intended, or that such pur- 
chase is intended as a hedge against fluctuation in value 
of actual property, purchased or to be purchased. The 
law should compel every broker to keep a copy of the law 
conspicuously posted in his office. 


MONSTER MODERN COTTON WAREHOUSES 
PROPOSED. 


With the idea of giving the cotton producing States 
maximum control over each year’s cotton crop until the 
bales actually reach the consumer and become part of the 
spinner’s stock in process of transformation into yarn, 
plans are being discussed for the making of huge improve- 
ments in the method of handling and storing cotton at New 
Orleans. 

The leader of the movement is W. B. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange and himself one 
of the leading spot cotton merchants in the South. The 
idea is quite simple. During the early months of the 
marketing season cotton is now shipped to Liverpool, 
Bremen and Havre as rapidly as the exporter can gather 
in the bales and deliver them to the foreign warehouse, 
where the surplus over current requirements is stored and 
held until needed by the spinners of all the world save only 
America. After the bulk.of the product has left the South, 
the price. making power rests squarely between the foreign 
owner and. the foreign supply merchant who owes actual 
cotton to the foreign spinner, and the Southern producer, 
having received in cash the smaller price obtainable in the 
early season, has no say whatever in the final disposition 
of his product. 

‘ THE PLAN. 

In the rough, the plan is as follows: It is proposed to 
erect in New Orleans one or more modern, fire-proof ware- 
houses, accessible to the loaded cars of all railroads on. 
one side, and to the steamboats and ships on the other. 
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Modern machinery will reduce the labor cost of handling 
cotton to a minimum. Compartments built of conerete and 
steel, so partitioned and tiered as to render access to each 
bale easy, fire damage from an adjoining compartment im- 
possible, and the waste of time and money in the handling, 
sampling and marking of the bales infinitesimal. In this 
way it is expected the fixed charges incident to the handling 
of cotton at New Orleans may be so far reduced as to 
make this city the surplus storage market of the world, 
by eliminating the double cost of storage and re-shipment 
at Liverpool, as is now the case.* Liverpool now frequently 
carries as much as two or three million bales of stock, and 
against every bale of which is assessed double handling 
charges when re-shipment is made. Mills throughout Eu- 
rope, in Russia, Japan, and India now go to Liverpool for 
their raw cotton supplies, pay the foreign merchants’ profits, 
the cost of carrying the cotton many months in warehouses, 
entailing insurance, interest, loss in weight, country dam- 
age, ete. 

WAREHOUSES WITH MAXIMUM FACILITIES AND ECONOMIES. 

The erection of great warehouses, modern in the last 
detail, and embodying maximum facilities and maximum 
economies, would enable the farmer and the interior mer- 
chant to store cotton at New Orleans under the most favor- 
able conditions possible, paying therefor the lowest prac- 
tical warehouse, insurance and interest rates, the smallest 
possible fee for labor because most of the handling would 
be done by modern machinery, and sustaining the least 
possible loss by reason of country and other damage. Such 
warehouse facilities would cost many million dollars in 
initial expense, but the benefit derived by the South would 
aggregate hundreds of millions within a few years. The 
financial details have not yet been arranged, but since the 
project entails a public utility of a broad nature, it is 
probable the bonds and stock will be sold throughout the 
South, and the management of the enterprise placed in 
the hands of a board of control to be selected by the stock- 
holders. A proper location would require many blocks of 
city property lying on the river front. Expropriation pro- 
ceedings would be necessary, and this phase of the matter 
has already been discussed with the Port Investigation Com- 
mission which will make complete recommendations to the 
Louisiana legislature in May looking to some sweeping im- 
provements in the handling of import and export freight 
at the port of New Orleans. Such warehouse facilities 
here would not interfere with the interior warehouses, the 
interior banks, or the organized efforts of the farmer to 
hold the price of cotton up. On the contrary, it is claimed, 
it would help all interests to that end. 

A FINANCIAL PROPOSITION. 

In an interview Mr. Thompson pointed out that with 
these facilities, much cotton that is now rushed abroad to 
become a weight on. the foreign market, would lodge in 
New Orleans, be financed, warehoused and insured here, 
cease to be a weight on the market because its value could 
always be borrowed at low interest, and shipped out but 
little in advance of actual requirement by the mills across 
the sea. In this way profitable investments would be sup- 
plied for surplus money lying idle in Southern hanks, a 
profit amounting to huge sums, which will then be kept at 
home, and which in turn will attract foreigners to send 
money to the South for investment. Such an arrangement 
would directly. tend to increase the volime of exchange 
transactions between the South and Europe, thys restrict: 
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ing the direct influence of New York and Wall Street on 
Southern finances. It would also enable the small as well 
as the interior holder to store his cotton cheaply, ade- 
quately and to the best advantage, and that too at a port 
convenient for prompt shipment to all the consuming cen- 
ters in the world. This, of course, applies most largely 
to such cotton as is not to be placed on the market during 
a period of time great enough to make storage in the in- 
terior unprofitable. 
AN ADVANTAGE TO OWNER AND PRODUCER. 

Another great advantage lies in the fact that foreign 
supply merchants would accumulate cotton in American 
warehouses, and so long as cotton destined for foreign con- 
sumption remains on American soil the interest of the 
owner and the interest of the producer are similar in many 
respects. 

Still another advantage would lie in the fact that the 
foreigner, because of the reduced cost of handling spot 
cotton, will find it to his advantage to select his cotton on 
the spot instead of buying it on description from some 
foreign middleman. 

EFFECT. ON THE FUTURE MARKET. 

The only bearing such warehouse facilities would have 
on the future market would be to increase the number of 
“hedges” bought and sold within the cotton growing States, 
where nearly everybody is continually working for higher 
prices, and decrease the number bought and sold in New 
York and Liverpool. But in no way would such an enter- 
prise give the bucket shop gambler or the legitimate future 
trader in the exchange an advantage. “On the contrary,” 
says Mr. Thompson, “it would, if carried out along correct 
lines, take away from the speculator the power to do more 
than abide by the law of supply and demand. This ware- 
house plan is strictly in line with modern moral thought, 
and would, I am quite sure, do more to improve the posi- 
tion of the farmer and the conditions under which cotton 
is marketed than anything else that has been proposed. 
Under the plan outlined, every interest would be fully pro- 
tected, and no one man or set of men could ever exert 
enough influence to use the enterprise for personal ends. 
This protection would work automatically and_there would 
be no private interests to serve.” 





COTTON WASTE SPINNING. 





Can Sprinnine.—Rine Sprinnine.—Rine SpPiInninG FRAME 
with Mute Features.—TuHe Perrin Ringe 
Frame.—Meyer’s INVENTION. 





py H. R. Carrer, Textile Engineer. 





(Concluded from April.) 

We will now notice some of the other types of spinning 
frame which are used for waste spinning. The can spin- 
ning frame shown in Fig. 19, is suitable for spinning low 
counts, say up to 5 hanks, from any kind of waste, soft 
twisted as weft or filling for cotton blankets, cleaning eloths, 
ete. There is no draft in the machine, so the yarn has to 
be made the required counts on the condenser. The machine 
is provided with as many as 42 cans on each side. The full 
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FIFTH INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS. 


List oy AMERICAN DELEGATES. 





The fifth international congress of delegated representa- 
tives of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations of Europe, is to be held in Paris, June 1, 2, and 3, 
to which the following American delegates have been ap- 
pointed : 

To represent the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers: Jas. R. MacColl, treasurer of the Lorraine Mfg. 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; ex-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, and president of the Cot- 
ton Conference that was held in Atlanta last October; Chas. 
B. Amory, treasurer of the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; George Otis Draper, late secretary of the 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass.; Christopher P. Brooks, New 
Bedford, Mass.; and J. J. Connell, agent of the Tremont & 
Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

To represent the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: D. Y.-Cooper, president, Henderson Cotton Mills, 
Henderson, N. C.; D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte, N. C.,; 
Hamilton Carhart, Rock Hill, 8.-C.; Wm. D’Olier, of Wm. 
D’Olier & Co., Philedelphia; R. S. Reinhardt, president and 
treasurer of the Elks Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

To represent the Southern Cotton Association: Harvie 
Jordan, president of this association, Atlanta, Ga.; E. D. 
Smith, Columbia, 8. C.; and John W. McGrath, Brook- 
haven, Miss. President Jordan is authorized to name two 
other delegates, but as yet he has not done so. Non-official 
delegates appointed: Robt. L. Steele, Rockingham, N. C.; 
Wm. R. Meadows, Agricultural College, Miss.; J. A. Odell, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Wm. Entwistle, Rockingham, N. C., and 
R. F Learned, Natchez, Miss. Mr. McGrath, it is thought, 
will be the only delegate at the Paris convention. 

It is thought that the only delegates to represent the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, will be 
Mr. Brooks and Mr. Connell, and possibly Mr. Draper. 


The question is how to so regulate supply so that it will 
not overwhelm demand, and how to market the cotton crop 
at the least expense. 





bobbins from the condenser are placed end up, and vhe 
wooden barrel pulled out, the bobbins being made with a 
removable end for this purpose. The roving is thus left in 
the form of cheeses or sections about 91 inches in diameter 
and 3 inches deep. The sections are then put into the cans 
or tops which make about 1,300 revolutions per minute. 
The roving is drawn out from the inside, is passed through 
a small hole in the lid of the spin top or can and is twisted 
on its way to the square spindle inside the conical cup, 
which by means of a thread-guide moving up and down, 
builds the cop which is well crossed and solidly built to 
about 154 inches in diameter, or other size to suit the shut- 
tle. The steel spindle is then taken out and the cop re- 
moved. Each ean and spindle are complete in themselves 
and are provided with a knocking-off motion, which stops 
both when an end breaks and also when the cop has reached 
the required size. Thus the whole frame never requires to 
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be stopped, as each spindle can be attended to separately, 
an arrangement which conduces to great economy in work- 
ing. The cost of labor is low, one girl winding 14 to 20 
spindles according to the counts. The turn-off per spindle 
is also large. The twist is altered by means of a change 
wheel. If the yarn is required for dyeing the machine 
ean be arranged to wind it into hanks instead of cops. 

A ring spinning frame (Fig. 20) similar in design to 
that used for cotton, is sometimes used in spinning. twist 
from prepared slubbing. Such a frame of say 300 spin- 
dles 234-inch gauge and 6-inch lift will produce about 1,200 
pounds per week of 56 hours, spinning 8’s, or 700 pounds 
when spinning 12’s. 


Fig. 19. Can SPINNING FRAME. 


Numerous inventors have tried to produce a continuous 
ring spinning frame which would imitate that feature of 
the mule by which the roving is drawn while it is being 


twisted, the advantage of this principle lying in the fact 
that the twist runs into the thin portions of the thread and 
hardens them, and that it is the thicker portions which are 
drawn out until they are of the same grist as the remaining 
portion, the thread being thus rendered more regular and 
uniform. One of the earliest attempts in this direction 


was made by a Mr. Porritt of Leeds, Eng. In his frame, 
the condenser bobbins rested upon surface drums the revo- 
lution of which caused the weak roving to unwind and to 
pass down to the drafting and twisting apparatus. The lat- 
ter consisted o af tubular boss, turning in bearings fixed in 
one of the frame rails. At the upper end of this tube a 
sprocket chain wheel was fixed. The lower portion of the 
tube formed a bearing for two horizontal spindles, a boss 


Fig. 20. Twist-Sprynmne Ringe FRAME. 


on each of which formed the drawing rollers. They held 
and drew the roving by reason of pressure applied to them 
by springs. One of them was the driver, receiving its mo- 
tion through a pair of bevel wheels, one fixed on the end 
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of the roller and the other keyed on the pap of another 
sprocket wheel, both turning freely upon the end of the 
tube. It.will be seen that the two together formed a spe- 
cies of epicyclic gear, for the effective speed and conse- 
quently draft imparted by the roller was materially affected 
by the direction in which the tube was turned by the 
sprocket wheel. The sprocket wheel and bevel wheel had 
to be driven in a contra-clockwise sense in order to cause the 
rollers to draw the material downward. To put left hand 
twist into the yarn, the tube had to be driven in a clock- 
wise direction by the sprocket wheel, causing the rollers to 
gain in speed, since they were carried around their driver. 
To modify these conflicting elements and to attain the de- 
sired result, change gearing was provided, both lines of 
gearing being driven from a vertical shaft turned by bevel 
wheels. The spindles, ring rail, ring and traveller were 
arranged in the usual way. 


Fig. 21. 

A more successful frame was that of the Societe Ano- 
nyme Celestin Martin of Verviers, Belgium. It was a ring 
spinning frame constructed in a somewhat similar fashion 
to the frame just deseribed. Its essential feature was an 
ingenious twist tube arrangement, through which the roving 
passed on its way to the drawing roller, and which gave it 
a false twist and enabled it to be drawn without breaking. 
Although used to a considerable extent upon the Continent, 


this frame was adopted only to a very small extent in Eng- 


land, where the writer believes there is now but one frame 
and that was stopped when he last saw it. It is a type of 
frame which has found several imitators, however, both in 
England and on the Continent, the chief difference in the 
various frames being in the design and position of the 
twist tube. 

The latest and most promising ring frame for cotton 
waste yarns is the French Perrin ring frame. The essen- 
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tial features of M. Perrin’s invention are shown in Fig. 21. 
a is a cireular gill or porcupine, b is a fluted presser, c is 
the poreupine bracket and seat, and d is the piece which 
must be added to the saddle when the arrangement is ap- 
plied to existing frames. The porcupine is a circular gill 
which governs and controls the delivery of mixed short 
and long fiber to the drawing rollers which draft them 
through the poreupine teeth, the latter straightening them 
and rendering them parallel and increasing the strength 


and evenness of the yarn produced. The frame is shown , 


spinning prepared roving from the slubbing frame (Fig. 
9), for which purpose it is most suitable. Its use enables 


much longer spinning drafts to be obtained without dimin- 
ishing the levelness of the yarn. If the porcupine is prop- 
erly placed it cleans itself and never laps. 
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Fig. 22. 


For condensed cotton waste yarns, Perrin’s porcupine 
drawing head may be advantageously combined with Meyer’s 
invention, as shown in Fig. 22, which arrangement, besides 
giving an effective roller draft through the porcupine roller 
h gives a further equalizing draw, as in the mule between 
the rollers 17 and 3. Mr. Meyer thus describes his inven- 
tion: “At a certain distance from the fluted rollers 3—3 
and nearer to the spindle 7 is a roller 1 which has a con- 
stant movement of rotation. ‘This roller is furnished for 
each spindle with cams or tappets 4 which raise and lower 
the pressing roller 2 at each revolution of the roller 1. 
The result is that, when the pressing roller is raised, some 
of the twist runs up into that part of the thread which is 
found between the rollers 1 and 3, and remaining by pref- 
erence in the thinner portions 9 leaves any thick portions 8 
soft. The roller 7 has a greater surface speed than the 


roller 3, so that when the pressing roller 2 is lowered on to 
the thread, when the tappet passes, a draw is produced 
which attenuates the thick portions 8—8, which are without 
twist, until they become of equal grist with the rest of the 
thread,” Since the total draft of the frame is the product 
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of the roller draft and of the draw produced in the way de- 
seribed, a very long draft may be obtained upon this frame 
without diminishing the levelness of the yarn. The posi- 
tions of the rollers of the Perrin-Meyer frame are such 
that the thread, in its passage from the point of delivery 
of the roller 3 to the traveller, forms a straight line tangen- 
tial to the face of the roller 1 and passing through the eurl 
of the thread board a. The spindles are fitted with anti- 
ballooning plates n to prevent two adjacent threads twisting 
together. Piecing up is done underneath the roller 3. Cops 
are produced 2144 inches in diameter and 9 inches long and 
containing 4 ounces of yarn. The turn-off of a frame of 
200 spindles is equal to that of a mule of 330 spindles, one 
spindle producing one pound per day of No. 8 condensed 
yarn. Two girls can easily mind a double frame of 280 
spindles. The cheese m, shown in the creel of the frame 
(Fig. 22), is a section from the ordinary condenser bobbin. 
It is mounted upon a hardwood socket which turns lightly 
upon the point of a fixed spindle as shown. The advantage 
of working in this way is of course that it is unnecessary 
to stop the frame to replenish the roving as it would be if 
condenser bobbins containing a number of threads were 
used, These sections or cheeses are easily obtained by 
making one end of the ordinary condenser bobbin remove- 
able. When the condenser bobbin has been filled and taken 
out, the end is removed and the sections slipped from the 
barrel one after the other. 


THE RING SPINNING PROCESS. 


SADDLES.—S§PINDLES AND THEIR SETTING.—TRAVELLERS.— 
Driving BAnpDs. 


BY STEPHEN E. SMIrTH. 


(Continued from March.) 

The small saddle that rests upon the middle and back 
rolls is made so that by turning it end for end more weight 
can be put upon one roll and less upon the other. In this 
particular case, the weight on the middle roll could be in- 
creased to 3.31 pounds, and that on the back roll decreased 
to 1.94 pounds in the manner mentioned. 

This often helps to improve the quality of the yarn by 
preventing uneven drawing. An adjustable top saddle is 
now made which makes it possible to remove weight from 
the front rolls and place it on the others, or vice versa. 

The ring spinning spindle should be plumb and in the 
eenter of the ring in order to get the best results. Any 
other position of the spindle produces an uneven strain on 
the yarn causing unnecessary breaks and waste. Spindles 
should be oiled once in two weeks with the very best oil 
procurable, as an oil that evaporates or grows gummy will 
increase the power required to drive the frame. The spin- 
dles are set while the frame is running by means of a bob- 
bin fitted with a collar only slightly smaller than the ring. 
The usual method is as follows: Run the ring rail down to 
its lowest position and lock there by the device usually 
provided for that purpose. Put the adjusting bobbin on a 
spindle with the collar flush with the top of the ring and 
move the spindle ease about in the spindle rail until the 
bobbin is in the center of the ring. Set all the spindles in 
this way and then run the ring rail up to its highest position, 
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and with the collar at the top of the bobbin flush with the 
ring; center the tip of the spindle by plumbing it, i. e., by 
inserting pieces of paper between the spindle case and the 
rail. This throws the top of the spindle into the center of 
the ring without materially affecting the base. After this, 
the rail needs to be run down to the first position and all 
the spindles tested again to make sure they are centered 
properly. 

After setting the spindles it is necessary to set the “pig- 
tails,” or thread guides, so they will deliver the yarn ex- 
actly over the center of the spindle. This adjustment is 
obtained by means of a bobbin fitted with a pointed cap as 


shown in Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3 shows the method of setting the spindle. The 


collar used can sometimes be made from the top of a fly 
frame bobbin. The end of the thread guide should be bent 
outward enough to allow a suitable ballooning of the yarn 
without catching in the slot at the lower end. 

The traveller, which is dragged around the ring by the 
pull of the yarn is the guide which winds the yarn on to the 


PLAN OF RING. 
BOBBIN AND COLLAR. 


ELEVATION OF SPINDLE 
SETTING DEVICE 


bobbin as well as the agent that actually twists it; and in 
so doing the yarn is subjected to a variable tension, the 
strain being greatest when winding upon the empty bobbin. 
Referring to Fig. 5 it can be seen that the angle formed 
between the line in which the traveller is moving and the 
line in which the yarn is pulling is greater when winding 
upon the empty bobbin. If this angle were a right angle, 
or, in other words, if the yarn were pulling directly across 
the center of the ring, the traveller could not be moved any 
more than a train could be moved along a track by pulling 
at right angles to the traek. It is this fact that makes it 
impracticable to spin yarn upon the bare spindle in a ring 
frame, although this has been accomplished by using a spe- 
cial form of traveller or a very small ring. 

Another disadvantage of bare spindle spinning is that 
a much shorter length of yarn can be wound in a package 
as compared with the amount possible to wind upon a bob- 
bin running in a correspondingly large ring. 

There are several factors affecting the size of the travel- 
lers, among which are the amount of twist, length and 
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strength of staple, spindle speed, size of empty bobbin, 
size of the ring and its condition as regards polish. Other 
things being equal the heavier the yarn the heavier the trav- 
eller. The traveller should be heavy enough to wind a firm 
bobbin and break down the end if running single, when 
spinning from double roving, but not heavy enough to 
strain or roughen the yarn. 

When spinning warp, the traveller should not be heavy 
enough to chafe the yarn upon the top of the empty bob- 
bin or light enough to allow the yarn to thrash against the 
separator blades when winding upon the full bobbin. 
Tables are published by most traveller manufacturers show- 
ing what weight of traveller to use for different numbers 
of yarn. At the best these are but a rough guide and can 
not be looked upon as accurate. 

Another feature of practical importance to the ring 
spinner is the size of bands used for driving the spindles 
as well as the tension with which they are applied. A slack 
band causes an endless amount of trouble in all the fol- 
lowing processes and should be carefully guarded against. 


THE TIP OF THIS 
CAP SHOULD BE 
DIRECTLY UNDER 
THE POINT ON THE 
GUIDE OVER WHICH 
THE YARN PASSES. 


A band made of several strands of roving seems to be best 
suited to ‘the purpose and when first put on needs to be 
drawn much tighter than is absolutely necessary on account 
of the after stretching. These bands are affected consider- 
ably by the moisture in the air, and shrink and stretch as 
the air grows more moist or more dry, and this has to be 
allowed for when putting them on. An old band is not 
affected as much in this way as a new one on account of its 
becoming somewhat covered with oil. The knot with which 
the ends of the band are tied should be as small as possible 
in order to prevent the spindle from jumping when it passes 
around the whirl. A great variety of knots are used; the 
regular square knot, although requiring more time than 
some others, is as good as any. After tying cut off the 
ends about 34” from the knot to prevent fraying out into 
the knot. 

The size of the band affects the speed of the spindle 
very materially and in determining the twist every spinner 
should himself determine the relation between the drum 
and spindle, or, in other words, find out how many revoln- 
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tions the spindle makes to one revolution of the drum. Ex- 
periments have shown a variation of about 14 per cent. in 
bands not unreasonably large or small. 

In figuring the twist per inch it is customary to use a 
figure called the relation between the drum ‘and the whirl 
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A STOCKING WITH OPEN OR LACE WORK 
; EFFECT. 





INVOLVED IN A Suit at Law.—DsEcision oF A UNITED 
States Circuit Court. 





A case at law has recently been decided by the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania on an alleged infringement of a patented 
seamless stocking, an illustration of which is given here- 
with, and in which Southern hosiery manufacturers will be 
more or less interested. The case was that of the Kilbourn 
Knitting Machine Co. vs. Liveright & Davidson, the de- 
cision being in favor of the respondents, involving letters 
patents issued to George Blood, Jr., November 3, 1903. 

The suit was of great importance, inasmuch as the com- 
plainant, had the issue of patentable novelty prevailed, and 
also had the broad construction of the patent been secured, 
could have forced the textile industry throughout the county 
to pay it an enormous tribute. 

The opinion of the court was as follows: 

“The patent in suit is for a seamless stocking, orna- 
mented with open or lace-work effect on the front of the 
leg and foot, and knit in a single continuous operation. The 
claims relied on are as follows: 

“‘A machine-knit seamless stocking, having open or 
lace work meshes upon the leg of the stocking and down 

-upon the front of the ankle and top of the foot of the 
stocking, the heel, foot and toe of the stocking being knit 
from a single thread. 

“*& machine-knit seamless stocking knit from a single 
thread in one continuous operation, the stocking having 
lace-work upon the front of the leg of the stocking, said 
lacework extending down upon the ankle and top of the 
foot of the stocking.’ 
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instead of the actual diameters of these two bodies. This 
figure (the relation) is affected by the diameter of the band 
and its tension, and it is not safe to assume that the cata- 
logue figures are absolutely accurate. In determining this 
relation proceed as follows: By means of a speed indicator 
determine. the number of revolutions per minute of the 
drum. Make several tests and take the average of them all 
for the final figure. Then test the speed of the spindles as 
well. It is well to make as many as 20 tests on as many 
different spindles and take the average as a standard. In 
determining the spindle speed use a short length of rubber 
tubing to connect the spindle and indicator as this gives 
more accurate results. By dividing the revolutions per 
minute of the spindle by the revolutions per minute of 
the drum a figure is obtained which represents the turns 
of the spindle to one turn of the drum and is called the re- 
lation between the drum and whirl. 

Never use bands of unequal size, and do not put them 
on too tight as it wastes power. A band pull of one pound 
is enough to drive a spindle in good condition, but when 
first put on it should have considerably more tension, say, 
three or four pounds. 


“Patentably considered, the stocking structure, which is 
so declared for, can not be distinguished from the so-called 
seamless, split-foot stocking, passed upon in the case of 
the Shaw Stocking Co. vs. Weirman & Sarfert, which was 
sustained by this Court, but on appeal was held to be in- 
valid. 

“The claim which was there involved, will show the 
similarity of the two. A stocking having the top or upper 
part of its foot composed of one yarn or set of yarns 
and the bottom or side part of the foot composed of an- 
other and distinct yarn or set of yarns, the said upper and 
sole parts being united in the form of a tube by the 
reciprocal interloopments of the loops of the opposed edges 
of said upper and sole at the sides of the foot. Both 
stockings, as it will be seen, have the seamless feature, 
which was not new in either, and neither is the openwork 
lace effect, which is found here, which in one form or 
another has been long known and practiced in the stocking 
art as therefore there was nothing patentable in the Shaw 
case, in the conception of combining the seamless and the 
split foot ideas, which were both old, so neither is there 
anything patentable here, in bringing together in a single 
stocking structure the seamless and the lace-work effect 
which are in the same position. 

“Tt is said, however, that the invention calls for this 
being done in a machine-knit stocking leg, heel, foot, and 
toe—in a continuous operation, and, in one form at least, 
with a single thread, involving a knitting problem which 
the patentee alone has mastered. But the same thing was 
urged in the Shaw case, it being claimed, that the com- 
bined seamless, split foot, construction was only possible 
by the course marked out in the patent; but that did not 
save it. It is to be noted, as to this, that the invention, 
there -as here, is not for a new knitting process, however, 
the specifications may explain the method pursued by the 
inventor to carry out his conception. Nor yet for the manu- 
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factured article produced thereby or by a machine which 
has been devised to realize it. But for a stocking of the 
structural character indicated having the features specified, 
however produced, saving only that t is machine-knit, thus 
monopolizing the whole field, and leaving no room for any- 
oue else to accomplish the same result by another method, 
however novel, as the present charge of infringement, 
abundantly demonstrates. 

“Or, in other words, the patent is for the mere idea 
or conception, of a machine-knit, seamless, lace front, sin- 
gle feed stocking, which is an abstraction—to say nothing 
of its being merely a putting together of old features— 
is not patentable. Admittedly, a design patent, which it 
approximates, would not be good for such a stocking, for 
the simple reason as confessed by counsel, that it would not 
be new, aside from its being confined to its own particular 
ornamentation. But if that be so, then surely the broad 
conception, covering a stocking of this general character, 
can not be any more so, simply because it is put forward 
as an article of manufacture. Without, therefore, going 
into any of the other questions raised, the patent must be 
declared void for want of anything patentable to sustain. 

“The bill will be dismissed with costs.” 


LALE SECTION 


The testimony was to the effect that for years prior to 
the date of Blood’s alleged invention, full-fashioned stock- 
ings had been made with lace-work extending along the 
front of the leg and top of the foot. 

The patent in suit was for the stocking, and not for the 
mechanical instrumentalities for making it. 

The art of stockings, apart from the machinery for mak- 
ing them, ean not be studied from the records of the Patent 
Office alone, as the various styles of stockings that have 
been devised from time to time to meet the changing fash- 
ions have not, as a rule, been patented. 

It is conceivable that, in a given case, invention might 
be required to adapt a given make of circular single-feed 
machine to produce an ornamentation that had previously 
been produced on a straight machine; just as it is equally 
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conceivable that invention would be required to adopt one 
make of cireular single-feed machine to produce an orna- 
mentation that had previously been produced on another 
make of circular single-feed machine. In the first sup- 
posed ease the product would be new in the limited and 
qualified sense that a seamless single-feed stocking had 
never before been thus ornamented. In the second sup- 
posed ease, the product would not be new. Yet the quality 
of the inventive act would be the same in both eases, be- 
cause in either case the invention, if any, would reside 
in the mechanical instrumentalities and not in the product. 


HYGIENIC HOSIERY. 


Many of the dyes used in coloring stockings have a 
tendeney to reduce the strength of the threads constituting 
the web. It has therefore been proposed to make the heel, 
bottom of the foot, and toe of such stockings of white 
thread, and as such portions of the stocking are subjected 
to the greatest wear, the stocking is made more durable by 
doing this. Such stockings are also thought to be more 
sanitary as the part of the stocking which comes in con- 
tact with the foot with the greatest pressure is undyed, 
and therefore the dye will have little or no injurious effect 


upon the wearer. 


The present scheme is designed to accomplish these re- 
sults by a different means and also to bring about other 
desirable results not heretofore produced in the manufacture 
of hosiery. 

In the drawings, Figure 1 is a view in elevation of a 
stocking embodying the scheme. Fig: 2 is a view partly in 
section to show the interior of the foot of the stocking. 
Fig. 3 is a diagram showing the threads as they appear in 
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the foot of the stocking after knitting. Fig. 4 is a like 
view showing the float threads removed. 

In knitting the stocking, a thread of the desired char- 
acter is knitted down to the heel. In proceeding to knit the 
heel, an additional thread of a different character is thrown 
in and such thread is plaited so that the white thread ap- 
pears only on the inside of the stocking. When the heel is 
completed, knitting with the same threads is continued, the 
additional thread being knitted only across the portion of 
the web which is to be the foot of the stocking, such thread 
being plaited as in the heel and floated across the part of 
the web which will form the top of the foot of the stock- 
ing. When the foot is completed the toe of the stocking 
is knitted in the same manner as the heel. In the draw- 
ings there is shown a stocking knit of colored and white 
or undyed yarn to produce the results attained in the white 
soled or split foot stocking. 

In Figs. 3 and 4, A is the thread forming the top of 
the foot of the stocking, and B is the additional sanitary 
or white thread. C is the portion of the additional thread 
floated from one side of the web to the other over the top 
of the foot of the stocking. DD are the ends of the float 
thread after the main portion of the float has been re- 
moved. 

In Fig. 2, the plaited inner part of the foot of the stock- 
ing, which beginning with the heel extends along the bot- 
tom side of the foot, and throughout the whole of the toe 
of the stocking. 

It will thus be seen that the main portion of the stock- 
ing, the leg and top of the foot of the stocking are made 
of one character of yarn and that the heel, bottom of the 
foot and the toe of the stocking are made of the same yarn 
strengthened by the addition of another thread, which ad- 
dition increases the wearing capacity of those parts. 

It will also be seen that these strengthened portions of 
the stocking are provided with an inner surface of a dif- 
ferent character from that of the other parts of the stock- 
ing, and that this surface is the surface that comes in con- 
tact with the foot of the wearer with the greatest pressure, 
and that when the stocking is made with the added thread 
of undyed or sanitary yarn all the advantages of a white 
solid or a “split-foot stocking” are secured. 

This scheme can be used in the manufacture of all 
varieties of stockings irrespective of the style of the stock- 
ing or the character of the machines upon which they are 
made. 

Stockings having the heel, bottom of the foot and toe 
made of white thread when used often become stained by 
the leather of the shoe and this stain is not wholly re- 
moved by washing. Such stockings thereafter, though 
clean, present a soiled and unsightly appearance. The 
stockings made as here described, have the exterior of the 
heel, sole and toe of a color so nearly that of the main 
portion of the stocking that they do not show this dis- 
coloration and thus an objectionable feature of the “split- 
foot” stocking is removed, while possessing all the ad- 
vantages of such goods, together with the advantages of a 
reinforced or spliced stocking. 


When two rovings are spun together, they are drawn 
through the rolls side by side, each roving stand preserv- 
ing its own individuality, until it passes through the middle 
roller. 
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COMBINING FLEECING YARN WITH A RIBBED 
WEB. 





The accompanying drawing shows an exaggerated view . 
of a piece of ribbed knitted web, illustrating different 
methods of securing a fleecing yarn thereto. 

The object of the mechanism that will accomplish this 
operation is of such a character that the fleecing yarn, 
while confined to the web, will not be interlaced with or 
engaged by any of the wales of the web, but will be 
exposed throughout its entire length to the brushing action 
whereby the yarn is fleeced. This object is attained by 
securing the fleecing yarn in place by means of a tying 
yarn which engages with the fleecing yarn and also with 
wales of one or both faces of the ribbed knitted web. 
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In the drawing, a may represent the wales of stitches 
drawn by the cylinder needles of the machine, and b the 
wales of stitches drawn by the dial needles, the fleecing 
yarn zx lying exposed upon that face of the fabric to which 
these dial or rib needle stitches are drawn. The tying yarn 
is represented at y, and in that embodiment of the design 
indicated at c the tying yarn engages with each of the 
wales a and b and passes around the fleecing yarn z be- 
tween ‘each of the wales a and b. The fleecing yarn may 
thus be combined with the knitted web by laying it behind 
the stitches of the dial needles and in front of the cylinder 
needles, but casting it from the latter when the loops of 
tying yarn are drawn, so that it will lie behind the eylin- 
der needles when the next course of stitches is drawn 
thereby, the tying yarn being fed to both the cylinder 
and dial needles, and drawing loops in each of the wales 
of the fabric. 

In that embodiment of the design shown at d, the tying 
yarn engages with. the wales a only, and lies behind the 
stitches of the wales b, this method of confining the fleec- 
ing yarn being the same as that before described, except 
that the tying yarn is not engaged by the dial needles but 
is laid behind the dial needles and between the face wales 
and rib wales of the web. - 

The method of securing the fleecing yarn shown at f 
is similar to that shown at d except that the tying yarn en- 
gages with every other face wale a of the web, instead of 
with every wale a of the same, this method of attachment 
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being effected by drawing logps of tying yarn on every 
alternate cylinder needle instead of on each cylinder needle. 

In that embodiment of the design shown at g, the tying 
yarn engages with wales a of the fabric in the manner be- 
fore described, but passes outside of the dial needle wales 
b instead of inside of the same, this disposal of the tying 
yarn being due to the fact that it is laid behind the dial 
needle stitches instead of being fed to the dial needles or 
laid between the dial needle stitches and cylinder needle 
stitehes as in the methods previously described. 

By thus freeing the fleecing yarn from direct engage- 
ment with any of the wales of the knitted web, the yarn 


COTTON-WARP SIZING AND FINISHING. 





SOPTENERS.—ADHESIVE AND PENETRATING QUALITIES. 





BY Herpert A. Fousom. 





(Continued from April.) 

Size mixtures require other ingredients than starch. 
Those of next importance are the softeners. The action of 
a softener is to give a good feel to the yarn, to give the 
yarn pliability and grip in weaving, and to act as a mild 
binder, preventing excessive dusting and chafing. These 
effects a softener gives either by its lubricating cohesive 
action, or by its attraction for moisture. Softeners are of 
two classes, the fats and oils, and the moisture attracting 
chemicals. The first tend to prevent the danger of iron- 
rust stains, the second to increase it by attracting moisture 
to the metalhe surfaces with whieh the yarns come in con- 
tact. 

The fatty softeners in common use are: Tallow, stearine, 
olive oil, bleached palm oil, corn oil, cocoanut oil, soda-soap 
softener, and soap-size softener. 

I do not mention paraffin nor the waxes such as Japan- 
wax, carnauba wax, spermacetti, etc. They are used, espe- 
cially paraffin, but are not to be recommended. They have 
the advantage of not becoming rancid nor turning the cloth 
yellow, but on the other hand are partly unsaponifiable 
(paraffin totally so), and hence are difficult to seour from 
the cloth. Japan-wax is the best in this respect. The 
waxes float around in the boiling-off kier and when the 
goods are rinsed immediately solidify to a curd, fastening 
on the fabric in greasy clots and go through the make-up 
room in the form of damaged cloth. It is argued that the 
stains from the small amount of paraffin in use cannot com- 
pare with the damage caused by loom-oil stains, or stains 
from mineral oils used in spinning woolen and worsted 
yarns (as when sized cotton-yarns are used by weavers of 
half-woolens, cotton-worsted fancies, ete.). I can say from 
experience that a loom-oil stain or mineral oil, is much easier 
to remove than is a wax. Mineral oil emulsifies easier in 
soapy water, and does not harden like a wax does on cool- 
ing. 

Tallow and stearine (including palm-stearine) should be 
of good color, remain solid at ordinary temperature and 
smell sweet. Olive oil, bleached palm oil, cocoanut oil, corn 


oil, emulsify easily, and have a pleasant odor, but are com- 
paratively expensive, are liable to adulteration, and are apt 
to get rancid on the cloth. Neither red oil, cottonseed oil, 
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is exposed throughout its length to the action of the brush- 
ing mechanism whereby it is fleeced, and a closer and fuller 
fleece than usual can be produced, for where the fleecing 
yarn engages with the wales of the web these engaging 
portions are not acted upon, or are only slightly acted upon, 
by the brushing mechanism, and hence do not contribute 
their share to the formation of the fleece. Furthermore, 
when the fleecing yarn is of a character different from that 
of which the ribbed web is composed the fleecing yarn is 
not exposed upon the face of the fabric, and does not de- 
tract from the uniform appearance of it. 





nor soluble (turkey-red) oils should be used because of dan- 
ger from spontaneous combustion. 

In using the fats and vegetable oils in the size mixture, it 
is customary to add 42—1 per cent. caustic soda to the boiled 
starch. The caustic soda tends to dissolve the starch clear, 
without thinning it, and tallows or oil when added, emul- 
sify. Without the use of caustic, the oil would float by 
itself on the surface of the size box. An excess of. caustic 
yellows or browns the size mixture, especially if dextrin 
be also an ingredient of the size. 

Better than tallow or oil but more expensive are the soap- 
softeners. These are mixtures of caustic alkali and an 
excess of stearic acid, hard tallow or vegetable oil. The 
caustic alkali takes up enough of the fatty acid to make 
of itself a neutral soap and the excess of fatty acid remains 
diffused throughout the mass, dissolving in water without 
separating in the form of fat globules. 

A soap-size softener is a mixture of a soap-softener and 
a starch or dextrin mingled in such manner that the fat 
particles do not separate. 

Of the second class of softeners (so called) I will name, 
calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, zine chloride, and 
glycerine chloride. 

The above all attract moisture from the air. I do not 
mention borax, which does not attract moisture and is 
properly a glossing agent with starch for finishing. 

The above chlorides, when boiled with starch tend to 
make it clear, by dissolving some of the cellulose; to stiffen 
the size, give it greater covering power and to maintain the 
uniformity of the mixture. Not more than 1 or 2 per cent. 
of any of the above on the weight of starch should be used. 
Calcium chloride being the cheapest, is the most generally 
used; but calcium chloride and magnesium chloride, while 
they improve the weaving qualities of the yarn by attract- 
ing moisture, have for that same reason, the tendency to 
cause iron-rust spots from the contact parts of the loom; 
also mildew to the cloth. Zine chloride, while not obviating 
rust stains, has the advantage that it retards or prevents 
mildew. This will be described later. 

These chlorides react in water solution with alkali and 
soap, to form insoluble, sticky substances, difficult to wash 
out, hence should not be used in combination with soap. Of 
the three, the magnesium soap is the more easily removed in 
scouring. 

It is an open question ‘with finishers and calico printers 
which is the better soffener to use for weaving yarns of 
ealico cloths. On the one hand, the fat and soap softeners 
are likely to be retained and turn rancid in the cloth, leav- 
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ing traces of such objectionable features even after hard 
boiling or scouring, while on the other hand is the danger 
of lime stains on the goods from the scouring. | 

A safer course would be to use glycerine in the size, 
with the addition of salicylic acid as an antiseptic, only the 
high cost of glycerine makes it generally prohibitive. An- 
other corrective, which will oceur to the size-mixer is to use 
a good starch, free from gluten or nitrogen compounds, 
thus minimizing the tendency to mildew, rancidity stains, 
and other insoluble compounds. 

Having decided upon the kind of starch and softener for 
ithe size mix, we next must consider the question of its ad- 
hesive and penetrating qualities;—just as the starch covers 
and lays the fiber and the softener adds necessary weaving 
qualities, so the adhesive (gum or dextrin) gives the yarn 
additional strength for heavily picked, high-speed weaving, 
and, also, in. weighted or filled yarns, holds the barytes or 
clay to the yarn. 

Dextrin or British gum is made by blowing weak acid 
(nitrie) into the flour or starch and drying at 110° tem 
perature. The action of heat is to break down the mole- 
cule of starch, converting it into successive products, as 
the action becomes more intense, first into dextrin, finally 
into glucose, which is made by boiling starch in weak acid. 
The acid is added because the starch becomes dextrin at a 
lower baking temperature than it would with heat alone. 

In converting starch to dextrin, it becomes a different 
product. Thus, starch in water-solution is opaque, sets in 
a jell and dries upon the surface of materials; glucose is 
clear like water, penetrates, but has little binding or size 
value; dextrin, the intermediate product, has the best fea- 
tures of the other two, it does not jell on standing, but pene- 
trates and adheres. ; 

The common dextrins are, corn dextrin, potato dextrin, 
wheat dextrin, and tapioca dextrin. 

Corn dextrin of good quality and tapioca dextrin have 
the best money value for size mixtures; but common corn 
dextrin is dark colored, contains insoluble (gluten) matters 
and glucose, both of which weaken its adhering power. 
Dextrins also contain rather more than a trace of free acid 
which is harmful to dyed yarns. 

Besides the common dextrins there are many soluble 
starches and gums. Soluble starches are white like starch, 
dissolve clear in water, and are made, by submitting starch 
to the action of acid fumes, chemicals, etc., patented pro- 
cesses, whereby the dextrin is obtained in higher percentage, 
without reducing too far or charring as is the case in com- 
mon, dry process dextrin. 

The gums, so called, are usually mixtures of starch and 
dextrin, or starch and alkali, zine chloride, etc. However, 
there are gums of scientific derivation and such are useful. 
Some contain pentose and “pentasans,” gluten and pectic 
acid substances which have been made soluble and adhesive. 
Some are vegetable gum extracts, such as gum tragacanth, 
ete., or are starch and powdered malt mixtures, the malt, 
when the mix is stirred in water, converting the starch to 
dextrin by the diastase reaction. True soluble starches and 
gums are not commonly used in warp-sizing because of high 
cost; they are used extensively in printing and cloth fin- 
ishing. 

(To be Continued.) 
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MERCERIZING. 

IGNORANCE OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERMS HypRO- 
CELLULOSE AND OXYCELLULOSE.—EXPLANATION OF THE 
AcTION OF MercerRIzING.—THE INDUSTRY Owes 
1rs EFFICIENCY TO MECHANICAL INVENTION. 


Although various opinions have been expressed as to 
the cause of the lustering effect produced by merceriza- 
tion it is evident that the shrinkage force and the machanical 
actions are prime factors in the cause of the difference 
between mercerized and non-mercerized cotton. Many ex- 
planations have been given, some of which are purely 
speculative, but the general tendency is for chemists to 
utter the word “hydrocellulose” and retreat. Hydrocellu- 
lose and oxycellulose are words particularly in demand by 
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students undergoing initiation into the scientific side of 
the dyeing and kindred industries, but what do they mean? 
If anything goes wrong in the bleach-house, with the result 
that cotton goods are turned out which dye unevenly and 
are sometimes tendered, the -cry is oxycellulose. We are 
told not to boil under pressure in presence of air, or oxy- 
cellulose will result. The chemist is soon aware if any 
tendering has taken place, and he knows that oxygen 
and cellulose have been present during the action. He 
therefore invents a word to explain the phenomenon and 
incidentally to screen his ignorance. The same may be 
said of the use of the word hydrocellulose, and the em- 
ployment of such terms is an indication that chemists know 
very little concerning the chemistry of textiles. 

Cotton and textiles in general are highly complicated 
bodies, perhaps as complicated as any maierials with which 
the chemist has to deal. The phenomena observed during 
dyeing and other treatment of fibers are very difficult to 
explain and broad generalizations are to be avoided. 

In accounting for the luster of mercerized goods, it is 
evident that the shrinking force should be considered of 
prime importance. That this foree affects the fibers phys- 
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ically is shown by the fact that shrunk mercerized cotton 
is not lustrous but acquires that appearance on stretching. 
In a recent work, Dr. Schwalbe maintains that the best 
explanation of the action of mercerizing is that given by 
Hubner and Pope. These chemists submitted cotton to the 
action of different strengths of caustic soda solution, and 
noted (1) the shrinkage which was produced in each ease 
and (2) the variation in the capacity of the treated cotton 
for absorbing substantive cotton colors. Their observa- 
tions were plotted in curves which are here reproduced. It 
will be seen that the strength of the soda in degrees Twad- 
dle is plotted vertically and the relative shrinkage and the 
amount of dyestuff absorbed are represented horizontally. 
The curves show plainly the relation between the shrinkage 
produced and the increase of affinity for dyestuffs. It is 
also observed that caustic soda lye of 2 deg. Tw. has an ap- 
preciable effect in increasing the affinity of cotton for 
substantive cotton colors, but the authors pointed out that 
the prevalent practice of boiling cotton with 2 deg. Tw. 
caustic soda has no effect in this direction. In examining 
cotton fibers under the microscope during treatment with 
caustic soda the following observations were made: 

Caustic soda, 0 deg. to 15 deg. Tw., no apparent eiiect ; 
16 deg. to 18 deg., incomplete uncoiling during about a 
second; 20 deg., initial rapid untwisting, followed by slug- 
gish untwisting; 26 deg., rapid and slow uncoiling become 
one, lasting five seconds; 35 deg., untwisting, followed by 
swelling; 40 deg., untwisting and swelling proceeding to- 
gether; 60 deg. to 80 deg., swelling precedes untwisting. 

From these observations it was inferred that the un- 
twisting had something to do with the production of the 
luster; and the effects of other mercerizing liquids were 
noted, and also the results produced by additions of glycer- 
ine and water-glass to the caustic soda lye. 

The alkali was then replaced by sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, nitrie, and phosphorie acids, zine chloride solution, 
sodium sulphide solution, and saturated solutions of potas- 
sium iodide and of barium mereuric iodide. In all cases 
it was noted that shrinkage took place, whereas the fiber 
untwisted only in a few cases to any appreciable extent. 
Further, it was observed that the greatest luster was pro- 
duced when the fiber untwisted most, and that if no un- 
twisting occurred, no amount of shrinkage could make the 
material lustrous. Thus, saturated barium mercuric iodide 
solution caused a shrinkage and an increase in strength in 
cotton yarn equal to that produced by 65 deg. Tw. caustic 
soda lye, but only a slight luster was found to be produced. 
On microscopical examination, the liquid was found to 
cause no untwisting at all in the fibers, although great 
swelling and shrinkage occurred. 

This action of barium mercuric iodide solution is an 
obstacle encountered by all chemists seeking an explana- 
tion of the action of mercerizing. Most mercerizing agents 
are distinguished by their strong hydrating action, but what 
specific properties has this double iodide of barium and 
mereury? The cotton fiber appears under the microscope 
as an irregular, twisted and flattened tube. One theory is 
that the fibers become round like silk fibers during merceri- 
zation, and that these round fibers reflect the light better 
than the original twisted ones. But this does not aecount 
for the fact that only the stretched mercerized fibers are 
glossy, whereas if the fabric is allowed to shrink during 
the mercerization the product is not even so glossy as the 
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original material. It was afterwards suggested that dur- 
ing mercerisation the outer film of the cotton fibre is re- 
moved, and the stripped fiber appears more glossy. Again, 
in this case, would not the shrunk mercerized cotton show 
the same glossy appearance? 

In this connection the recent work of W. Minajeff, may 
be mentioned. He examined under the microscope merec- 
erized and non-mercerized fibers which had been dyed Tur- 
key red, and observed that the dyeings, which lay on the 
surfaces of the fibers in both cases, were somewhat similar 
in nature. Schweitzer’s re-agent removed the outer skin of 
the cotton fiber, carrying away the color lake in both cases, 
and this similar action could hardly take place if in the 
ease of the mercerized fiber the outer skin of cuticula had 
been removed. 

Referring once more to Hubner and Pope’s explanation, 
they state that the cotton fiber ripening on the plant is first 
round; it flattens as it ripens, and seems to twist. This 
ripening takes place gradually over a period of weeks, and 
one day the fiber may twist in one direction, another day 
in the opposite direction, producing a fiber which is twisted 
sometimes from left to right, and sometimes from right to 
left. This twisted state has no important effect during 
mercerization. If a fiber of cotton be placed in a strong 
solution of caustie soda it begins to untwist and finally 
becomes a round fiber, which is not so lustrous as the original 
one. If, however, we prevent the fiber from untwisting by 
holding it at both ends while immersed in the caustic lye 
it becomes gelatinous, transparent and begins to unwind. 
The strongest twist of the fiber will unwind first, but the 
fiber being held at the ends this will lead to greater twisting 
in another part. Owing to the fiber being twisted in oppo- 
site directions the action of untwisting will finally lead to 
a part of the fiber becoming untwisted that is round, but 
the effect of the twist on adjacent parts will be to twist 
the round part again. 

In this way the effect of the untwisting is the same as 
twisting a round rod, and can be illustrated by twisting 
round glass rods, which on being placed side by side, give a 
brighter surface than the untwisted rods. In this case 
the rods have round edges which reflect the light, producing 
a luster, whereas flat ridges are not effective in that re- 
spect. This explanation is further supported by the fact 
that the fiber sections of mercerized cotton instead of being 
round are polygonal in form. It is necessary to obtain 
this state to keep the fibers in tension, for if the fibers are 
left free they twist about and produce ridges which instead 
of being round are irregular and do not produce luster. 

Turning to the industrial side of mercerizing we find 
that since the application of caustic soda to the lustering 
of cotton, few improvements of a chemical nature have 
been made, and the industry of to-day owes its efficiency 
more to mechanical: invention. This is very largely due 
to the fact that, as we have shown, we have learned little 
more concerning the chemistry of mercerization than was 
known in Mereer’s time.—S. H. Hiaerns, in the Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 


The mechanical prevention of shrinkage of cotton yarn 
when mercerized with caustic soda, or the recovery from 
such shrinkage by mechanically stretching the yarn back 
from its shrunken condition, is all that is needed to pre- 
serve or restore its full degree of silky lustre. 
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DYEING WITH SULPHUR DYES. 

A new process has been invented for dyeing vegetable 
fibers with sulphur coloring matters, which process consists 
in the use of baths prepared in the usual way with the 
aid of alkaline sulphides and sulphur coloring matters, but 
with the addition of ammonium salts. By this process 
level and uniform shades are said to be obtained which in 
many eases are even deeper and faster to washing than 
those obtained without the employment of ammonium salts. 

It has been found that this favorable action of the 
ammonium salts seems to be due to the fact that the am- 
monium salts neutralize the free alkali present in the alka- 
line sulphide dye-bath, and that acids will produce the 
same result. The acids are generally added to the baths 
in such quantities that a distinct smell of H2S is evolved, 
but eare must be taken that no dyestuff or leuco-compound 
is precipitated. . 

In order to illustrate the new process more fully, the 
following example is given, the parts being by weight: A 
dye-bath is prepared from 2,000 parts of water, 10 parts of 
Katigen Indigo B extra, 20 parts of erystallized sodium 
sulphide, 20 parts of glauber’s salt, and 5 parts of soda. 
To this dye-bath 3 parts of sulphuric acid are added, and 
1000 )arts of cotton yarn are then dyed in this bath at 
122 degrees F. for 3-4 hour. The dyed goods are squeezed 
out, exposed to the air and rinsed. 

The process is the same for other dye-stuffs, and other 
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acids, capable of binding alkali, such as acetic acid, or the 
like, may be used. The quantities added ought to be suffi- 
cient to neutralize the free alkali, but care must be taken 
not to add an excess, and to avoid the precipitation of the 
dye-stuff. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF FABRICS. 


From the many chemical tests which have from time to 
time been published the following may be given as useful: 

Sulphurie acid dissolves cotton quickly; flax, jute, and 
hemp more slowly. Wool and silk are unaffected, except in 
hot, concentrated solutions. ; 

Nitrie acid colors silk and wool yellow, hemp yellow, 
jute brown, while flax and cotton are unaffected. 

Hydrochloric acid acts energetically upon silk. 

Chlorine water turns wool and silk yellow, bleaches cot- 
ton and flax, and turns jute and hemp yellowish brown. 

Iodine tincture and sulphurie acid colors cotton and 
flax blue, jute brown, hemp yellow. 

Zine chloride dissolves silk easily, but wool only par- 
tially. 

Plumbite of soda.—Wool is turned black in a boiling 
solution. 

Caustie potash and caustic soda dissolve silk and wool; 
cotton and flax swell up and turn yellow; jute and hemp 
are turned brown. - 





MARKET 


KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


At the beginning of the month under review the mar- 
ket was in a more or less demoralized condition with con- 
eessions freely given to any large purchasers that would 
lead to material reduction in the amount of stock on hand. 
There have been no evidences during the month showing 
improvement or anything that will lead to such a state of 
affairs within the immediate future, and there is no antic- 
ipation of even normal conditions for at least six months 
to come. We meet in some quarters a feeling of confi- 
dence, but are unable to state whether it is sentimental or 
substantial. These views are however by no means gen- 
eral and a large amount of business remains to be booked 
before the season can be called anywhere near normal. It is 
noticeable that the goods which meet with any sale are 
those that have established for themselves a reputation 
and are known by some trade mark, which should serve as 
a lesson to all manufacturers to keep their goods before 
all possible customers under a well known trade mark. 
Price reductions during the month have been sufficiently 
constant and regular to unsettle buyers as to values, and 
in consequence there has been much hesitation in making 
purchases. There has been some increase in the demand 
for spring and summer goods but these have been limited 
to immediate wants and orders are made as small as pos- 
sible. so that nothing shall be carried in stock more than 
is absolutely necessary. The result is, that stocks in the 
hands of retailers are in a very low condition, and no doubt 
will be allowed to remain so until. there is a return to a 
more active trade. In the way of hosiery for the spring 
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and summer season, gauzes are in the lead in tan shades. 
Tan laces are said to be improving and are counted upon 
as good property for the summer months. German goods, 
in cheap grades of gauzes and plain effects, are selling and 
the imports are steadily increasing. There is nothing, on 
the whole, that the manufacturer of knit goods finds im- 
perative for the fall season in the knit goods trade. Nearly 
all of the reports coming from all sections indicate that 
there is no business in the fall lines, cancellations even 
for the spring and summer season are being received. It 
may be said, in many instances, that mills would be in an 
excellent condition if the cancellations were not so numer- 
ous as they are. Jobbcrs in many instances have refused 
to take goods on order, and as many of these are made up 
under specifie stamps and numbers they can not be resold, 
and mean a dead loss to the mills. 


SOUTHERN COTTON YARN MARKET. 


At the beginning of the month under review little more 
inquiry and lower prices characterized the market. Trans- 
actions, however, were consumated only for very moderate 
lots, and buyers acted as if they beliieved there was no 
bottom to priees, and that it was of no advantage to make 
purchases except to’ meet immediate wants. During the 
month the situation went from bad to worse, with prices 
constantly receding, until a level was reached where there 
was no tangible profit, and even sales were made at a loss. 
In some instances, prices show that the cost of the raw 
inaterial is searcely covered. We hear occasionally of sales 
an ounting to 10,000 or 20,000 pounds, but the majority 
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of them do not exceed 2,000 or 3,000 pounds. Trade has 
become more of a hand to mouth affair than anything else. 
Notwithstanding dealers and spinners are making, in many 
instances, offers of yarns at low prices, in order to dispose 
of an accumulation, buyers are not particularly attracted 
by them, but rather are suspicious of such offers as indica- 
ting a further decline in prices which they can take advan- 
tage of at some subsequent time, and, therefore, are not 
willing to anticipate their wants, but prefer to confine 
themselves to present requirements. 

What effect this curtailment in production will have 
upon prices it is impossible to say at this time, as there is 
no demand of any consequence to warrant sales at any- 
thing that may be remunerative. It is believed that stocks 
are much larger than is generally believed, and this belief 
has a depressing effect upon prices so that any quotations 
that we may give, as noted below, should be accepted as 
simply approximate, and in many instances no doubt can 
be shaded on bona fide orders for any considerable quan- 
tities. Weavers do not appear to be interested in taking 
further supplies, no matter how low the price may be. 

Apparently, there is nothing left for mills to do but 
to shut down, and thus stop production for at least the 
next three months or until the surplus stock can be cleaned 
up. No other policy is feasible in order to clear the mar- 
ket and bring prices to a fair level. There is but little to 
be learned from what was done at the recent meeting of 
the hard yarn spinners that was held in Charlotte, N. C. 
last month. It was learned, however, that an agreement 
was reached to shut down all plants for sixty days, at the 
end of which time another meeting is to be held to consider 
the situation and decide whether or not a further curtail- 
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ment is necessary. It was ascertained at the meeting that 
more than half of the spindles represented had been stand- 
ing idle for the past sixty days, and in many cases for 
ninety days. Whatever action was taken was upon the 
recommendation of the executive committee of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina. It is said 
that 1,500,000 spindles were represented at the meeting. 
We quote as follows: 
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| NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES 


S. C.; Erwin Mills, West Durham, N. C.; Granby Mills, 
Columbia, S. C.; Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga.; 
Hartsville Mills, Hartsville, S. C.; Jackson Fibre Co., 
Bemis, Tenn.; Lanet Mills, West Point, Ga.; Lockhart 


Cuayton & BentuEy Co., Atlanta, Ga. This company 
manufactures what is known in the trade as a thin place 
preventor for preventing thin places in the process of weav- 
ing cloth, and is in use in 46, or more, mills, using upward 
of 20,000; and it is reported that it is giving the greatest 
satisfaction, paying for itself in six months or less. 

The following mills have all their automatic looms, both 
single and double-fork, equipped with this attachment: 
American Linen Co., Fall River, Mass.; Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala.; Exposition Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Glen Raven Mills, Burlington, N. C.; John 
P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga.; Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Neuse Mills, Raleigh, N. C.; Newmarket Mfg. 
Co., Newmarket, N. H.; Palmetto Mills, Palmetto, Ga.; 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. No. 1, Pelzer Mfg. Co. No. 2, Pelzer Mfg. 
Co. No. 3, Pelzer Mfg. Co. No. 4, Pelzer, S. C.; Royall 
Mills, Wake Forest, N. C.; and Worth Mfg Co., Worth- 
ville, N. C. 

Some of the following mills have all their single-fork 
looms equipped; others, all except looms on extra close 
weaves, and a few only starting orders. These orders range 
up to 1,650 for one mill: Belton Mills, Belton, S. C.; 
Blackstone Mfg. Co., Blackstone, Mass.; Columbia Mfg. 
Co., Ramseur, N. C.; Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Darlington Mills, Darlington, 8. C.; Easley Mills, Easley, 


Mills, Lockhart, S. C.; Mass. Mills, Lindale, Ga.; 
Olympia Mills, Columbia, S. C.; Orr Cotton Mills, Ander- 
son, 8. C.; Ossippee Mills, Burlington, N. C.; Pacolet Mfg. 
Co. No. 4, New Holland, Ga.; Pacolet Mfg. Co. No. 5, | 
Pacolet, S. C.; Pepperell Mills, Biddeford, Me.; Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Laconia, {(——).; Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont 
S. C.; Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Tarboro Factory, Tarboro, N. C.; 
Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, 8. C.; Victor Mfg Co., Greers, 
S. C.; Whitney Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; and Wood- 
ruff Mills, Woodruff, S. C. 


Hyatr Rouuzr Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. This com- 
pany manufactures the Hyatt roller bearing bushing which 
is standardized for all conditions of speed and load, fully 
dessribed in bulletin No. 31, which we have just received, 
ana which ean be obtained by any one writing for it. This 
company is now prepared to offer to the trade over 300 
sizes of standard bearings providing for the different condi- 
tions of speed and load. Each bearing is provided with 
a capacity rating which enables the engineer to determine 
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what would be the most efficient and suitable size. In 
addition to the application of these bearings to special ma- 
chinery they have also been applied with marked success 
to line shafting, and some of our most prominent mills are 
using them in this connection with a saving, it is said, of 
some 12 to 20 per cent. of the power transmitted. This 
bearing is applicable to hundreds of forms of machinery 
and will effect large economies in friction loads, and con- 
sequently save a large amount of power. 

STANDARD CRAYON MANUFACTURING Co., Danvers, Mass. 
This company makes what is known in the trade as dust- 
less erayons which it commenced to manufacture in 1903, 
and. it is claimed, they have overcome some of the faults 
that are attached to many other crayons. The trade mark 
of these erayons is the “Red Cross.” The crayons are 
made in white and colors, round and hexagon. The com- 
pany states that it ean give its crayons the brillianey of 
oil colors, the softness of pastels, the delicacy of water 
colors, and the broad strong mark for plain and rapid 
work. They are free from plaster of Paris and have all 
of the antiseptic qualities. 


CassELLA CoLor Co., New York. This company has is- 
sued new color cards during the past month relating to 
dyeing applicable to cotton and its manufactures. One 
of the eolor ecards relating to Immedial colors, which may 
be eombined at will for the produetion. of various mode 
and compound shades. Another ecard relatés to Diamine 
Fast Gray BN, which gives a clear shade of slate and is 
distinguished by its very good leveling properties and its 
fastness to light. It is exceedingly well suited for the 
production of gray and mode shades. 


Krp-ArMstronG Co., Pawtucket, R. I. The April is- 
sue of the Midget Magazine for mill men, published by this 
company, has appeared with interesting data relating to 
its electrical warp stop motion, and to the universa] system 
of winding yarn well known as the manufacture of the 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 


F'ARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD Co., New York. This 
eompany has sent out two color sheets, one relating to its 
Direct Black RC, which is well adapted for the dyeing of 
half wool, that is, for the dyeing of cotton and other vege- 
table impurities in half wool goods; the other relating to 
an additional brand of the company’s series of Benzo Fast 
Scarlet 7 BS, which yields a full red and is adapted for 
the dyeing of loose cotton, yarn and piece goods, as it is 
recommended for its fastness to light, and is especially 
suitable for mercerized materials. 





A. M. Goopatz & Co., Boston, Mass. This company has 
issued a trade cireular in book form relating to their trade 
as cloth and yarn brokers, ‘acting as intermediary between 
mills and commission men, on one hand, and the customer 
of cloths and yarns on the other. This company advertises 
to supply anything in cotton yarn and cotton eloth, the 
principal and sole aim of their business being to sell ex- 
actly what their customers need at the most favorable 
prices. They are not in business to advance the interests 
of any one mill or group of mills, but are ready to go any- 
where for the best, and in this fact lies the difference be- 
tween their ousiness and that of the commission house. 
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DRAPER’S NEW HOPPER. 


The Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., used another cut of 
this latest hopper in their recent loom book, “Labor Saving 
Looms,” but were not quite ready to recommend it for uni- 
versal use in view of its short period of trial. Since 
going through the necessary—but slight—changes, to weed 
out first faults, they now find it very satisfactory. It does 
away with the rocking support under the head of the 
bobbin, which has often caused trouble by catching and 
breaking; it has no confusion of notches in the small end 


































bobbin dise; bobbins are more easily inserted into place; 
bobbins are transferred into shuttles with less power; the 
rotating mechanism locks more positively; the filling stud 
is easily removed by hand, a T-shaped handle being cast 
on the holding screw. The company is ready to supply 
this hopper as desired. 


PRESERVE YOuR Beuts. There are thousands of belts 
standing idle at the present time in mills and factories all 
over the country. Nothing weakens belting quicker than 
to let it hang for any length of time in oné position. It 
readily dries out and loses its pliability when not being 
used, and when started in operation again it commences 
to slip over the pulleys to such an extent that the heat 
generated very often burns the surface, making it hard 
and slippery. When an establishment is closed down the 
first thing that should be done is to relieve the belting of 
all strain if possible, and give it a coating of a good pre- 
servative. There are a number of these preservatives on 
the market, and the outlay will be repaid in the efficiency 
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of the belting when the plant is started again. F. S. Wal- 
ton Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have assured us of their wil- 
lingness to send a can of their OXoilOX belt dressing free 
of charge to any belt user, merely as an advertisement. 
In this way one will have an opportunity to test its merits 
without its costing one cent. One runs no risk, as OX- 
oilJOX is made from the highest grade neatsfeet oil, and is 
therefore a splendid leather tonic—it adds new life to old 
and practically worn out belts, making them limber up, 
grip the pulleys and run for years. 

Tue Lace LeatHer Manuracrurers’ Association, 51 
Beekman St., New York City, guarantee full measurement 
of all side and cut lace manufactured or sold by them. 


Tue American Morstentne Co., Boston, Mass., report 
a marked improvement in business conditions, as indicated 
by numerous orders received for their humidifying system 
during the past month, ealling for over 400 humidifiers. 
These orders are from such manufacturing communities as 
New Bedford, Lawrence, Philadelphia, New York, New 
Jersey and the South. For example: The West Point 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga., have placed an or- 
der for the complete equipment of their new Shawmut 
Mill. The Potomska Mills, New Bedford, Mass., have 
placed an order for the equipment of their new iesed. 
The Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., have placed a 
large repeat order. The Monument Mills, Housatonic, 
Mass., have placed a repeat order. Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., have placed a large order. The American 
Moistening Co. have Thomas Henry & Sons’ order for the 


equipment of their mill recently destroyed by fire. The 
Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., have placed a repeat 
order for humidifiers. The Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 


Lowell, Mass., have ordered an equipment. 

Tue AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE IN 
THE Unrrep States AND CaAnapA. The 1908 directory 
under this title has just appeared from the press of the 
Textile-World Record, Boston, Mass. This directory is 
now in its 26th year, and is looked upon as very reliable 
as a directory of hosiery and knit goods manufacturers of 
the United States and Canada. The directory has maps 
showing the location of mill towns, and gives a list of 
manufacturers, classified according to goods made; manu- 
facturers’ selling agents for knit goods; jobbers handling 
knit goods; and department stores and large retailers buy- 
ing knit goods. Great effort has been made to insure the 
highest degree of aceuracy. One of its most valuable fea- 
tures is the grouping of the manufacturers according to 


the class of goods made. 

Epwarp JEFFERSON & BROTHER, Philadelphia. We call 
attention to the advertisement of this firm in this issue, 
which represents the large card clothing manufacturers, 
James Yates & Son, Cleckheaton, England. They are, also, 
agents for P. & C. Garnett, Cleckheaton, England, for all 
kinds of garnetting machinery and breakers, and for 
Knowles & Co., Bradford, England, makers of dyeing, fin- 
ishing, bleaching, waterproofing and mercerizing machines, 
also of folding and measuring machines. They are also 
large importers of every kind of worsted machinery. 
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MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 


ALABAMA. 


GAYLESVILLE. The Gaylesville Cotton Mills have been 
organized with a capital of $100,00 to build a plant to 
eventually consist of 6,000 spindles for cotton yarn. 

Sy.acauGa. J. T. Batson is interested in a scheme for 
the establishment of a cotton hosiery mill in his place. We 
understand that machinery has not yet been purchased. 


DELAWARE. 


Wi-minetTon. The Glen Hosiery Co. is building a two- 
story mill, 50x135 feet, to have a capacity of 600 dozen 
pairs of hose a day. 


GEORGIA. 


CoLtumBuS. The Eagle and Phenix Mills are to expend 
about $12,00C in improving their steam power plant. 

Jesup. We noted in our March issue the organization 
of the Goose Creek Railway & Power Manufacturing Co. 
This company is erecting a building 100x300 feet, two- 
stories, stone and concrete blocks, concrete floors, steam 
heating plant, sanitary plumbing, lavatories, ete. W. H. 
Whaley of this place can furnish information. 

Rome. The Rome Hosiery Mills of this place will build 
another plant sometime next fall or winter. 

SavannaH. The Savannah Cotton Mills will build an 
addition to its present plant, 40x150 feet, for installing 
machinery to manufacture knit goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


BeLMoNnT. The Majestic Manufacturing ‘Co., referred to 
in our last mouth’s issue, has placed all of its contracts for 
building and equipping its plant. Most of the machinery 
is to be furnished by the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. The equipment will consist of 10,944 spindiee, 
to produce fine yarns from 80’s up. 

BuruineTton. The Whitehead Hosiery Mills will in- 
crease their capital from $10,000 to $15,000, and increase 
their equipment for the production of fine-gauge seamless 
half hose. 

CAMERON. We noted in our last month’s issue that 
Chas. C. Jones of this place was interested in the estab- 
lishment of a knitting mill here. We learn that Mr. Jones 
had not yet made a final decision as to his plans. 

CuirFsipE. The Cliffside Mills have completed the erec- 
tion of a building intended to accommodate 25,000 spindles. 
It had not yet been decided when this machinery will be 
put in. 

CooLEEMEE. The Cooleemee Cotton Mills are having 
prepared for them plans by J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., 
for a new building to replace their structure recently de- 
stroyed by fire at a loss of $50,000. This will be of con- 
crete. 

DrexeL. We noted in our March issue that D. C. 
Mull was to establish a knitting mill in this place. We 
learn that Mr. Mull has suspended action for the present, 
but will probably build later. 
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East Monso—postoffice at Monbo. The Turner Mills 
Co. is now’ constructing its mill building to be equipped 
with 7,617 spindles and other machmery. W. D. Turner, 
Statesville, is the president. 

Krxes Mountams. The Anna Cotton Mills have been 
incorporated with a capital of $95,000, for the manufacture 
of cotton yarns. J. S. Mauney is one of the incorporators. 

Kingston. The Caswell Cotton Mills referred to in 
our February issue have begun construction on their build- 
ing whieh is to be two stories high, 80x200 feet, with 40x40- 
foot engine-room, and 40x50-foot boiler-room. The mill 
will have 5,400 spindles for the manufacture of soft hos- 
iery yarn. 

LexineTon. The Yadkin Knitting Mills Co. does not 
intend to rebuild for the present its plant that was recently 
damaged by fire. 

Marion. The James Manufacturing Co., referred to 
in our February issue, incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, has not yet fully developed its plant for its mill. 
J. L. MeKay, Kings Mountain, of this State, can furnish 
information. 

Rougemont. The formation of a company to erect a 
eotton hosiery knitting mill to be operated by electricity is 
being contemplated for this place. C. Harris is one of those 
interested. 

WenpDELL. A plan is on foot to build a cotton mill 
in this place in which R. B. Whitley is interested. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Crry. The Sea Island Thread Co. is being 
organized with a capital of $10,000. Barnet Fertig and 
Abram Herbst, both of this city, can furnish information. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BuackssurG. The Blacksburg Mills, referred to in our 
March issue, expect to extend their mill buildings and plant. 
J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., is the engineer in charge. 
4. L. Anderson, Williamston, S. C., is president. 

Dagtineton. A company is about to be organized in 
this place with a capital of $100,000 to build a cotton 
mill. D. T. MeKeithan with others is interested. 

Fountain Inn. The Fountain Inn Manufacturing Co. 
is to enlarge its present building and install 5,000 spindles 
and 300 looms. We referred to the increase in the capital 
of this company in our April issue. 

Newserry. The Newberry Cotton Mills will add 10,- 
000 spindles and 200 looms to its present equipment, which 
now consists of 28,000 ring spindles and 900 looms. 

Norta Avucusta. The Dixie Knitting Mills have con- 
tracted for nine additional knitting machines, increasing 
their capacity to 50 dozen pairs daily. 

PENDLETON. The Pendleton Cotton Mills have begun 
the installation of additional spindles which increases the 
number of spindles to 11,000. 

Rock Hitt. The Aragon Cotton Mills are to increase 
their capacity to over 20,000 spindles. 

SIMPSONVILLE. The Simpsonville Cotton Mills have en- 
gaged J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, 8. C., as engineer for the 
building of their plant. The mills will have 8,000 spindles 
and 200 40-inch looms for the manufacture of print cloth. 
The capital stock is $150,000. 
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St. Matruews. A 20,000-spindle cotton mill is planned 
for this place to be operated by electricity with the power 
transmitted from a dam where it is expected there will 
be developed over 2,000 horse power. D. G. Zeigler, Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C., is the engineer in charge. 

WALHALLA. The Oconee Knitting Mills are to increase 
their capital stock from $30,000 te $50,000 and add to their 
present equipment so as to bring the daily capacity up to 
600 dozen pairs of hose. 


TENNESSEE. 


MapDIsonvILLE. It is said that the Madisonville Knit- 
ting Mills are to add to their present equipment. 

MempPuis. The American Bag Company intend to form 
a company here to build a calico printing plant. 

Mempuis. W. J. Hurlbut, industrial agent of the 
Southern Railway Co., is in communication with northern 
capitalists for the formation of a company to erect a large 
cotton yarn mill at this place. 

NasHviige. A. H. Robinson is interested in a plan 
for establishing a cotton goods mill m this place. 


TEXAS. 


CotoraDo. West Colorado Land Co. is to organize with 
a capital of $150,000 to operate a cotton mill of 5,000 
spindles and 150 looms to manufacture sheeting. B. N. 
Garrett is president and can furnish information. 


VIRGINIA. 


Beprorp Crry. The Bedford Cotton Mills are to be 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to build a 5,000- 
spindle cotton yarn plant. Jas. P. Grey of this place 
ean furnish information. : 

FREDERICKSBURG. The Washington Woolen Mills are to 
erect another building and install machinery so as to double 
the eapacity of the plant. 


. 


GAYLESVILLE COTTON MILLS, GAYLESVILLE, 
ALABAMA. 

On the 13th of last month a meeting of the subscribers 
of the above named mills was held and the reports of the 
several committees appointed to secure subscriptions were 
received. These reports were very gratifying, and a motion 
to proceed at once with the erection of the mill prevailed. 

The new company has secured the site now occupied by 
a grist mill, which is operated by -water power obtained 
from the Chattooga River. The power development will 
be enlarged and improved to afford a capacity of about 
300 horse-power. 

The building will be erected to accomodate 3500 spindles 


‘and accompanying machinery on an average of 14/2 skein 


yarns with the idea of ultimately extending the plant to 
contain 6,000 spindles. ; 

The question of the advisability of locating the plant 
near a river for direct driving, or on a railroad about one 
quarter of a mile distant, and using electric transmission, 
is now being considered by the engineers and will be de- 
cided as surveys are completed. ~ 

The capital stock of the company will be $100,000. The 
officers are as follows: J. Robt. Henderson, Fullerton, 
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Ala., president; A. B. Russell, vice-president; J. E. Ches- 
nut, seeretary and treasurer. 

Gaylesville is located in Cherokee County, four and one- 
half miles from Lawrenee, the nearest railroad station. 
The railroad connections to Gaylesville is operated for 


freight only. 
John Hill, of the Lowell Machine Shop, Atlanta, Ga., 


is the engineer in charge. 


T. H. RENNIE 
Has ACCEPTED PRESIDENCY OF THE PELL City MANUFAC- 

TURING CO. 

At the late annual meeting of the Graniteville Manu- 
facturing Company, Graniteville, 8. C., T. H. Rennie, who 
for 23 years has been the superintendent of the mill, ten- 
dered his resignation, and W. A. Giles, who has for a num- 
ber of years acted in the capacity of secretary of the 
company, was made superintendent. 

The resignation of Mr. Rennie was a surprise to many 
of the stockholders, but it had been known to a number of 
the directors for some time. Mr. Rennie has accepted the 
presidency of the Pell City Manufacturing Company, Pell 
City, Ala. He was a valued employe of the Graniteville 
company, and, as a recognition of their esteem for him, 
the directors, after their meeting, presented him with a 
silver service. The presentation was made by President 
Hickman, with a few well-chosen remarks. Mr. Rennie 
thanked them for the honor. 


HOWARD FAIRBROTHER. 


Howard Fairbrother, one of the most widely known 
and highly regarded traveling men in the South, died April 
22, at Atlanta, Ga. The body was taken to Augusta for 
interment. Mr. Fairbrother is survived by his brother, 
Nathaniel Fairbrother, Augusta, and by his sister, Mrs. 
Sarah I. Battey, Boston, Mass. For eight or nine years 
past Mr. Fairbrother has been located at Atlanta as South- 
ern representative of the Jewell Belting cempany of Hart- 
ford, Conn. No traveling man of the section was more 
deeply esteemed than he and none more highly valued for 
business capacity. Hundreds of people throughout Geor- 
gia and other Southern States will remember him as a man 
of generous heart and stainless integrity. He was 50 years 
old at the time of his death, and was born at Pawtucket, 


R. I. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS, OVER- 
SEERS AND OTHERS. 
We shall be pleased to receive notices of any 
changes among agents, superintendents, and over- 
seers in textile mills. 


J. H. Turner has been promoted to the superintendency 
of the Enoree Manufacturing Company, Enoree, 8. C. 

J. H. Huff is now in charge of the spinning at the 
Enoree Manufacturing Co., Enoree, 8. C. 

W. M. Nabors is overseer of carding at the Enoree 
Manufacturing Co., Enoree, 8S. C. 

J. E. Reese is now section hand in the carding room of 
the Olympia Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C. 
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A. H. Murray is now night overseer of spinning in 
the Leaksville Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C. 

Blair Bingham is now superintendent of the Holland 
Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Chas. J. Trippe is now overseer of spinning at the Lau- 
rens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 8. C. 

D. F. Poole is now overseer of weaving for the Natchez 
Cotton Mill Co., Natchez, Miss. 

Ernest Hurley has taken the position as overseer of 
carding in the Meridian Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. 

P. H. Oneill has been chosen superintendent of the Lin- 
coln Cotton Mills, Evansville, Ind. 

K. W. Vare has been made overseer of weaving at the 
Dallas Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

B. C. Whittle has taken the position of overseer of 
weaving, slashing, ete., in the Eastman Cotton Mills; East- 
man, Ga. 

E. L. Sargent is now superintendent of the Fidelity 
Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

H. G. Tucker is now in charge of carding and spinning 
for the Pee Dee Manufacturing Co.’s mill, Rockingham, 
N. C. 

F. R. Duncan is now overseer of carding for the Fidel- 
ity Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chas. Williams is in charge of the spinning for the 
Fidelity Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Davis Bishop is superintendent of the Southern Manu- 
facturing Co.’s No. 3 mill, Athens, Ga. 

H. B. Massey is now overseer of carding in the Ma- 
netta Mills, Lando, S. C. 

J. L. Collins has taken charge of the cloth room in the 
Fairfield Cotton Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 

J. M. Alexander has now become superintendent of 
mill No. 4 of the Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, S. C. 

T. M. McEntire has been promoted to the superintend- 
ency of the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

S. J. Ashley is now in charge of the weaving in mills 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, 
8. C. 

F. A. Wright has been made overseer of the cloth room 
at the Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. . 

Weldon Bridges has taken the position of overseer of 
carding in the Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. H. Merritt has assumed the superintendency of mills 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, 
S. C. 

M. P. Brown is overseer of carding for the Siluria Cot- 
ton Mill Co., Siluria, Ala. 

T. C. Snipes is now in charge of the weaving in mill 
No. 4 of the Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, 8. C. 

L. T. Curry is overseer of weaving for the Belton Mills 
Co., Belton, S. C. 

J. C. Sayers has taken charge of the spinning for the 
Siluria Cotton Mill Co., Siluria, Ala. 


Upon applying a light to animal fibers they burn with 
difficulty, and only so long as they are kept in contact with 


the flame. Wool curls up, and forms a considerable bead 
of ash; strong, pungent fumes are also evolved. Silk 
burns in a like manner, but the smell is less noticeable and 
the bead of ash smaller. Vegetable fibers, on the other 
hand, burn readily once the light has been applied. Only 
little smell is given off, and practically no ash formed. 





